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forty years, but his works live after him. 

Every skyscraper which rises in those aston- 
ishing cities of the new South is in a real sense a 
monument to Grady and his genius. If ever the 
spirit of a man conceived and 
brought forth a vast social 
change, Grady did. He named 
the “new South” in his famous 
address before the New Eng- 
land Society in New York in 
1886, and in the few feverishly 
active years left to him gave 
his bantling a program which 
is now swiftly coming to a 
rich fruition. 

In nearly every social about face there are com- 
monly two leaders — one who tears down and an- 
other who builds up. Sam Adams and Washington, 
Rousseau and Napoleon, Pym and Cromwell. Grady 
managed both jobs. First, he gave a death wound 
to the unreconstructed Southerner, that statuesque 
figure who could not forget and would not forgive. 
Grady laughed this sectional ideal down. It has been 
a long time dying and occasionally still stirs in its 


ENRY W. GRADY has been dead nearly 





grave; nevertheless, Grady’s barbs stuck. Then he 
took up the task of supplying a new ideal — mate- 
rial and social progress as part of a united nation. 
The fight between the old South of Colonel Carter 
and the new South of Henry Grady was not yet 
over when the latter died at thirty-nine; but it was 
as good as won, because Grady gave his people a 
social program with one hand while he conducted 
blasting operations with the other... 

All the Southern States are moving along in 
Grady’s wake, but the one which bids fair to realize 
his ideals first is North Carolina. North Carolina’s 
progress is genuinely indigenous — of the soil and 
soul. She has no Atlanta, no Birmingham, no Chat- 
tanooga, no Miami, no New Orleans; but she has 
Chapel Hill and the University of North Carolina, 
and a host of men, like Branson, who have seen a 
great light and are hot-footing after it. Along with 
good roads, electric power, and growing industries, 
North Carolina is pushing education and a homely 
culture for “The Forgotten Man” so well described 
by Walter Hines Page in his rousing lecture of 1897. 
Consequently, the State is preparing the seed bed 
for the future blossoming of the arts, which, after 
all, is the true measure and test of all civilizations. 
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Other Southern States are marching in the same 
direction. An obsession with religous word-splitting 
has not blocked that march, even in Tennessee, 
where Vanderbilt University’s quiet but sufficient 
answer to the Scopes hullabaloo was to open new 
research laboratories. Noticeably, the work of 
Southern agricultural and engineering colleges grows 
in stature and authority year by year, and in many 
quarters signs of intellectual and artistic renaissance 
multiply. : 

The old South had its own clear voices in Poe and 
Lanier; the new South will not be quite sure of itself 
until it has found expression in modes more delicate 
and lasting than pig iron and horse power. When the 
vision of Henry Grady shall have been materialized 
in steel, the next thing will be to sublimate it into 
higher values. And in that, perhaps, the South will 
be more promptly articulate than the North, for it 
has the advantage of coming into industrialism late 
and should profit by Northern experiments in the 
all-important matter of adjusting the machinery of 
industrial progress to the older and equally funda- 
mental needs of man. 


Mellon Saves the President 


ECRETARY MELLON saved Mr. Coolidge 
from a gross error of judgment when he side- 
tracked the Presidential proposal to disburse part 
of the Treasury surplus as a rebate to income-tax 
payers. The Secretary explained 
that it couldn’t be done, for 
technical reasons; our opinion 
is that the very suggestion is out 
of bounds and reveals a flat 
disregard of fair play in national 
finance. 

The Treasury surplus derives 
from a wide range of revenue 
sources. To the 1925 Federal 
revenue, income taxes both 
personal and corporate contributed less than one 
half. Customs duties, estate and gift levies, nuisance, 
luxury, and excise taxes provided most of the re- 
mainder. Heirs-at-law, smokers, buyers of dutiable 
merchandise, — including sugar and cloth, — theatre- 
goers, and motorists helped to build up the surplus; 
in fact, practically the whole American people con- 
tributed to it. Yet the President wanted to distrib- 
ute this surplus, accumulated by taxing the whole 
nation, to a single and the most prosperous class of 
citizens— the income-tax payers. 

This lapse can be excused only on the Presidential 
assumption that the income-tax payers are practi- 
cally coextensive with the nation. The portion of 
the financial community which immediately rallied 
to the President’s suggestion habitually thinks so, 
but the facts are otherwise. Only 4,270,121 taxable 
returns of 1924 incomes were filed in a year when the 





population exceeded 115,000,000. Of course, it is 
arguable that far more than 4,000,000 persons 
would benefit by the rebate of corporate taxes in 
which many shareholders are interested; but even 
so, the principle of rebate remains unethical and its 
practice would be grossly unfair to persons who pay 
most of their taxes indirectly. It is to be profoundly 
hoped that Secretary Mellon’s temporary veto of 
this pernicious plan will be made permanent upon 
reflection. If the question ever arises again, an alert 
press should fall upon it by unanimous consent. 


Liberty Not to Vote 


? spite of strident press ballyhoo on the duties of 
citizenship, a light vote was cast throughout the 
nation on November 2. Even in briskly contested 
constituencies, the vote fell far below 1924 figures. 
Wherefore many newspapers are agog over the 
dangers of indifference and are debating the merits 
of compulsory voting. 

THE INDEPENDENT remains unimpressed by this 
clamor. The evils prophesied as likely to develop in 
the train of political indifference simply have not 
materialized; American politics are cleaner now 
than of old. Of course it is always possible to rout the 
voters away from their radios and hurry them to the 
polls by the liberal use of money, as in Pennsylvania, 
but what’s the good of that? A mammoth vote with 
money complications is likely to be worse for the re- 
public than a smaller vote based on conviction only. 

Time was when politics was the great American 
game, fraught with all the tense interest of drama. 
Then these States were in the making, and issues 
were stark realities dividing friends and families. 
Now that the nation is made politically, frantic in- 
terest in politics has evaporated and efforts to manu- 
facture spurious excitement may do more harm 
than good. A nation grown industrial may actually 
reap more benefit through several millions of motor 
trips out to old Aunt Mary’s or the golf links than 
would be derived from an equal number of journeys 
to the polling booths, most of which are direfully 
depressing places. Liberty not to vote ought to re- 
main one of the blessings of a free people forever. 


Prosperity as Religion 
|g mae mabe COOLIDGE believes in prosperity, 


but he has never said it is a religion with him. 
May we say that it is? He is always thinking of big 
business with a tender concern because deep in his 
being is nothing less than a dogma that is as Puritan 
as the doctrine of election was to his Calvinistic 
ancestors. The doctrine holds that “prosperity is 
indubitable proof of sanctity,” and the idea was 
born in the Reformation. The rise of Protestantism 
brought with it the modern capitalistic spirit. The 
most successful of all the Protestants were the 
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Puritans. Some of these were Vermonters. The 
central idea they held was that the Bible instead of 
the Church contained the infallible authority over 
life. What did the Bible say? For one thing, that 
they who are righteous will never want. This Old 
Testament statement led to the ethical sanction of 
business, and gave to material things a definite 
spiritual value. 

Business in the West became highly developed, 
and prosperity covered the land. Secular motives 
and secular tasks were raised up. At the same time 
there grew up sins of the mind to impair the pros- 
perous virtues of industry, sobriety, and thrift; and 
these were power, pride, and greed. The messages 
of the President on prosperity might be tempered 
somewhat with counsels of restraint, so that they 
would seem, as they really are designed to be, pleas 
for the supremacy of spiritual graces over material 
possessions. We are prosperous, yes, but some of us 
are prosperous pagans. Our religion has gone to 
seed. We have not kept things in their true pro- 
portion, nor first things first. It is an acceptable 
doctrine that prosperity is religious, but it may also 
be true, on account of an inequitable world, that a 
person may be prosperous without being religious, 
and religious without being prosperous. To be right 
and true, both must grow together. 


A Garibaldi Gone Wrong 


HE famous Garibaldi might have seized power 

and wealth when he led his “red shirts” to 
victory; but, being a simple patriot, he made way for 
Mazzini and Cavour to unite Italy. This was for- 
tunate for Italy, though un- 
fortunate for his heirs who, 
without visible means of sup- 
port, have ever since faced the 
problem of living up to a great 
name. It was inevitable that his 
grandsons should fall, one by 
one, into the melancholy status 
of soldiers of fortune. 

There were Garibaldis in 
Mexico with Madero, and in the 
Balkans whenever those fiery states flared into war. 
After this long and unprofitable jousting, the World 
War must have come as a relief to the clan. They did 
their duty in all stages of that conflict, but peace 
found the surviving Garibaldis even more unsatis- 
factorily placed than before. The traditions of their 
house automatically divorced them from Fascism, 
and exile robbed them of all chance to carve out 
careers in the new order which arose in their native 
land. On its outskirts they lurked, vainly awaiting 
calls to glory, on Mussolini’s fall. 

But even a soldier of fortune must live. He who 
fishes in troubled waters cannot be too choice in his 
catches; eventually, indeed, he may reach a point 





where fastidiousness ceases. Some miserable devolu- 
tion of that sort appears to have overtaken Ric- 
chiotti Garibaldi, confessed agent provocateur for 
Fascist Italy in France, and engaged in the sad 
business of stirring up anti-Mussolini plots and de- 
nouncing the plotters to the Fascists. While the 
political threads are still tangled, the exposure of 
Garibaldi has eased the tension between Italy and 
France, but at the price of defiling one of the world’s 
glorious historic names. The difficulty of carrying 
such a heritage as a banner when one is out of funds 
receives sad confirmation in the descent of this sol- 
dier of fortune from hero to stool pigeon. 


Athirst Beside a Spring 


INE years after the Bolshevist Revolution, 
Russia is described by the not unsympathetic 
Louis Fischer, in the Nation, as “thirsting for capi- 
tal” and “ready to make every honorable concession 
to the United States to win that 
political recognition without 
which there can be no appreci- 
able flow of loans and credits 
from New York to Moscow.” 

In other words, the Soviet 
Union will make concessions in 
order to secure the use of 
American savings, but it refuses 
to Russian savers those incen- 
tives to economic initiative 
and thrift which would result in the growth of 
domestic capita]. The situation in which the Russian 
peasants find themselves emphasizes this absurdity. 
Their bins are bursting, and future crops could be 
greatly increased by better cultivation. But. in- 
centive is lacking because the manufactured goods 
in the market are of small variety, poor quality, and 
outrageously high-priced. Moreover, when a peasant 
improves his condition, he becomes an object of 
suspicion to the political powers kept in the saddle 
by the numerically small industrial proletariat. 
Given opportunity, security, and markets unrigged 
by class government, the more successful peasants 
no doubt would accumulate capital which, in part 
and in time, would come into industrial use. But 
that economic evolution involves social differentia- 
tion, since thrifty, managing peasants would rise 
into employers and landlords while the others would 
become wage laborers. Hence it is taboo in a land 
which subordinates realities to theories. 

In her fundamental economic needs Russia is like 
the United States of seventy-five years ago. In 
Siberia a vast frontier calls for both capital and 
individual initiative. Russian natural resources, even 
in long-settled portions, have scarcely been touched. 
At a similar stage in American history, this country 
borrowed heavily from Europe; but at the same 
time, free to work, trade, and invest, the home folks 
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were getting ahead. Both foreign investors and 
native enterprisers had faith, not only in the eco- 
nomic future of the country, but also in the ability 
and willingness of the public authorities to enforce 
contracts. Having repudiated certain debt con- 
tracts, the Soviet Union does not command that 
confidence; hence it has difficulty in luring the 
savings of foreigners into Russia. And at the same 
time it commits the absurdity of stifling the domestic 
creation of capital. : 

The Russian experiment continues to emphasize 
the oft-told truth that the State is the great waster 
of human energy. Man, working singly or in groups, 
is the creative economic force. Until Russia releases 
the self-interests of individuals, its paramount 
capital asset will remain largely unused and Russia 
will continue to thirst for the outside capital of a 
cruel, cold, but fairly sensible world. 


The One Touch of Nature 
A RECENT dispatch from our Tokyo corre- 


spondent records an interesting story illustrat- 
ing anew the truth of the old adage, “One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” It appears that 
shortly after the news of the Florida hurricane was 
received, the Chugai Shogyo Shimpo, the oldest com- 
mercial newspaper in Japan, opened a fund to relieve 
the sufferers, and thus “enable Japan to make 
some return for America’s aid three years ago.” 

Within a very short time, our correspondent re- 
lates, some $40,000 was collected, for the most part 
in quite small amounts. The office of the Chugai 
Shogyo Shimpo was simply deluged with letters. 
They came, just as they might do in America under 
similar circumstances, signed “From a family of 
four,” “From a salesgirl,” “From an office boy,” 
“From a girl student,” “From a Korean,” “From a 
primary school,” or marked simply, “The savings of 
a club,” “The savings of apprentices,” or “‘Repay- 
ing one ten-thousandth of our gratitude.” 

The office boy, Kohji Totani, writes an excellent 
letter. To be sure, the original is in Japanese, and so 
we cannot judge of its merits, but our correspondent 
— sends us the following translation: . 


I am an office boy and was among those who went 
through the earthquake of 1923, and cannot but 
sympathize with the sufferers in the present Florida 
disaster. While regretting that such a catastrophe 
has overtaken the United States, I am glad that I 
am now given an opportunity to repay, in a very 
small measure, the gratitude I feel for the kindness 
shown me when I was in great want. Finally, I 
pray for the safety of the sufferers in the Florida 
disaster. — Kouy1 Torani. 


Our correspondent also sends the translation of 
several other letters, after the perusal of which we 
can only say that if earthquakes and hurricanes 


produce such a measure of international good will, 
we are more than ever convinced that it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good. 


A Dangerous Practice 


IGOROUS opposition to Buchmanism has 

arisen among college students. This new 
technique of “soul surgery” offends especially the 
men of Princeton who have voted three to one to 
oust its practitioners from the university. Frank D. 
Buchman is the leader and he has many followers, 
mostly young men. For seven years he was a college 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, and his method reminds us 
somewhat of the “Y’s” former all too intimate 
solicitude for youth’s salvation. Mr. Buchman 
is also an ordained Lutheran minister, but he is not 
technically theological. His practices, not his be- 
liefs, are called in question. For example, he says, 
“If you have a real love for men you should be 
willing to share your temptations with them. You 
should be willing to confess your secret thoughts, to 
get alongside of their souls, to work with them and 
for them, to the end of redemption.” The leader 
decides when the time of coafession has come. In 
his insistence upon the confession he is “lovingly 
relentless.” These things occur at public meetings 
and, particularly, at house parties. A careful study 
has been made of the whole business by the Church- 
man, which condemns Buchmanism. It attempts to 
do what only a trained psychiatrist can properly 
understand. It avails itself of a period in life when 
the emotions and impulses require the most careful 
restraint in all treatment of them. We know enough 
today to say that this thing is dangerous and it 
may be mischievous. It ought to end. 


A Dean Off Side 


R. THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, dean of 

students at the University of Illinois, has 
been telling Rutgers undergraduates that students 
are the same everywhere. Deans get that way by 
associating with youths who dare not contradict 
them. Of course, students are not all alike. Every 
institution of higher learning sets its seal, for better 
or worse, on the minds and souls of its under- 
graduates. If you know the relative qualities of 
Yale and Harvard thought, you can distinguish 
between their sons as soon as they speak on any 
important subject, such as religion or football. 
Despite the dean, we contend that every worth- 
while school produces a distinctive type. If students 
were alike everywhere, college education would be 
a demonstrated failure instead of the howling 
success it is. Because, in that event, there would be 
not the foggiest reason for anyone to leave home 
and submit himself to the dominion of those who 
think of students as cards in a registration file. 
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Wanted — Another Word 


for Empire 


OT much news crosses the Atlantic con- 
N cerning the Imperial Conference in Lon- 
don. Compared to its predecessors, this 
conference is, indeed, noticeably tight-lipped. From 
which it is easy to deduce that things of importance 
are going forward there. Statesmen are talkative 
only when they have nothing to say. 

The present trend involves several momentous 
changes. The self-governing dominions seek status 
as independent and sovereign powers, tied to “home 
and London” only by sentiment and mutual in- 
terest. Canada itches to send an ambassador of her 
own to Washington; more important still, she has 
served notice that British commitments under the 
Locarno Treaties do not bind her. Australia fears 
adverse developments in her always tense labor 
situation if British labor dominates Parliament and 
sends out a labor governor-general; also, her Mr. 
Bruce has just stated Australia’s horror of European 
animosities in a public address. The Union of South 
Africa, for reasons to be explained later, wants it 
understood that she can leave the British circle 
without question. Only New Zealand is willing to 
continue indefinitely the existing situation. 

Born compromisers that they are, the British are 
not likely to let their dominions go for the sake of an 
imperial formula, long since grown to be entirely 
formal. Instead, they will find some new formula to 
preserve as much as possible of the old idea. Pre- 
sumably, they will eventually, though perhaps not 
immediately, enter into some sort of a federal 
agreement with the dominions — the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations has been suggested as a 
covering name for this arrangement. Under this 
plan the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
would cease to act as the supreme court for the 
dominions, and another court might be set up to 
take its place. Inevitably, such a program would in- 
volve the creation of a joint legislative body to de- 
cide foreign policy and trade matters for the group. 

However, the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
would still control the great network of crown 
colonies and protectorates. Possibly growth and 
good behavior might win for a colony a change of 
status, advancing it into the Commonwealth. India 
and Egypt, even if not admitted at first, might 
soon be accepted. And of course the King would 
still reign, adding the title of Hereditary President 
of the British Commonwealth to his already long 
list of honors. Actually, the British people and their 
colored wards might hardly be aware of any change. 

But statesmen would note a difference. The 
setting up of a control above that of the London 
Parliament would emphasize the divorce of Britain 
from European affairs. British history is enmeshed 





in European history; maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe has been the chief point in her 
polity for a century. Now we observe the dominions 
pulling Britain away from Europe at the very 
moment when Europe is earnestly considering feder- 
ation as a solution for her financial and military 
problems. There is no place for Britain in the Pan- 


Europe plan, and her overseas interests and loyalties 


are too intense to make her ultimate destination a 
matter of calm choice. Yet, hitherto, British safety 
has depended upon keeping Europe from uniting, 
for the simple reason that united Europe can out- 
build British shipyards. The United States of Eu- 
rope and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
will have to come to terms on certain fundamentals 
before either can feel entirely at ease, as is recog- 
nized in Sir Alfred Mond’s article in the Spectator, 
““A United Economic Empire,” which stresses the 
strength of the salt-water tie in trade and politics. 

By far the most forthright champion of unlimited 
sovereignty for the dominions is Hertzog of South 
Africa. The last of the Boer generals who fought 
Britain in the field, he has never ‘become clubby 
with his conquerors. Nevertheless, experience in 
office has tamed somewhat his intransigent spirit; 
lately he has disavowed all intention of breaking the 
British connection, but he does insist upon the right 
to absolute divorce, when and if desired. Here a new 
element impinges itself into the equation. South 
Africa is the only dominion to possess a serious 
color problem, and hers is perhaps the most trouble- 
some color problem on earth. Both blacks and 
Indians are increasing in numbers, skill, and trading 
acumen, What South Africa seeks, at bottom, is an 
utterly free hand in dealing with race issues, un- 
disturbed by the qualms of a distant Parliament, the 
decisions of a British court, or the inevitable pro- 
tests of the Indian Government. The strong 
Dutch element and the Laborites in the Union, 
making common cause in the name of white su- 
premacy, are forcing asunder the imperial bonds. 
It is notoriously easy to be humanitarian at a dis- 
tance, but if the Union’s present race legislation is 
an earnest of what will happen to the natives after 
the restraining influence of Britain is removed, their 
future will be dismal indeed. 

Whatever happens to the British Empire in these 
transition years 1s of immense moment to the civi- 
lized world, and particularly to the United States 
with its growing foreign interests and its acceptance 
of the Monroe Doctrine as the cardinal point in 
foreign policy. For generations Britain has been in- 
dispensable to all commercial nations, poljcing the 
seas, organizing transport, and extending the white 
man’s law and order, services without which the 
present range of world trade would be impossible. A 
new alignment is inevitable; for our part, we trust 
that it may come with the least possible economic 
shock and without damaging British prestige. 
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The New Tennessee 
By George Fort Milton 


OWHERE can the new South be better 
N found than in the new Tennessee. Rich 

in the heritage of the past, the Volunteer 
State is wealthy in the present, and inexhaustibly 
endowed for the future. For Tennessee — three 
States in one — has a better balanced agriculture 
and a more abundant industry than any other 
Dixie commonwealth. 


Democrats threw out the antiprohibition Malcolm 
R. Patterson and elected Ben W. Hooper, later 
chairman of the United States Railway Wage 
Board. In 1920 “Uncle Alf” Taylor, G. O. P. 
brother of the more famous — and Democratic — 
“Fiddlin’ Bob,” was swept into a single guber- 
natorial term. The normal Democratic majority is 
not over 40,000. If 








The truth of this sou- 
briquet, “the Ruhr of 
America,’’ which I 
first applied to the 
rich Tennessee valley 
in an article in THE 
INDEPENDENT more 
than a year ago, is 
becoming more appar- 
ent every day. 

Before outlining 


‘¢Truly it is the Ruhr of America,’’ exclaims Mr. Milton, 
editor of the Chattanooga News, of his native State. This 
is not uttered as a boast, but as an honest expression of 
pride in one of the Southern commonwealths which gives 
evidence that a new era of industrial and social prosperity 
has dawned below Mason and Dixon’s line within the last 
quarter of a century. In this article, as in those that 
follow, much is to be found which justifies the term, ‘‘the 

new South” 


the party blunders, or 
its nominees are no- 
toriously unfit, they 
are defeated. This 
keeps the Jeffersonians 
able, honest, and in- 
terested in the public 
welfare — that is, more 
so than in hopelessly 
Democratic common- 
wealths about us. 








Tennessee’s industrial 

present as typified by Chattanooga, the leading 
fabricating center, and the commonwealth’s almost 
limitless future, it may be well to survey the State 
as a whole. East Tennessee is as separate and dis- 
tinct from west Tennessee as is Virginia from 
Arkansas, while middle Tennessee’s characteristics 
more resemble those of the Kentucky blue grass. 
The mountains of the Cumberland, separating east 
Tennessee from middle Tennessee topographically, 
incline the east to industry and commerce, and 
the middle to a diversified and prosperous tillage 
of the soil. West Tennessee is a different world. 
The Tennessee River, after swinging southwest 
through the narrow valley of east Tennessee, deserts 
us for a mild flirtation with Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and then returns to her namesake and fends 
the west from the State. There cotton is king, and 
chanteys from the river boats sweeten the winds. 

Our State constitution has embedded the tri- 
partite division of this Dixie Gaul. The State’s 
supreme court must sit in Jackson for west Ten- 
nessee cases, and in Knoxville for those of the east, 
as well as in the capitol on the Cumberland for the 
whole State. Of the five supreme justices, one must 
come from each grand division. By unwritten law, 
the two Senators and the governor must be dis- 
tributed geographically. 

The State is fortunate in having a strong Re- 
publican party. An active, resourceful opposition, 
with an occasional chance to win, well safeguards 
the health and honesty of a majority party. Re- 
publican governors are no novelty in Tennessee. 
In 1910 a fusion of Republicans and independent 


East Tennessee is 
Republican — its second Congressional district, 
surrounding Knoxville, is the most heavily G. O. P. 
of any in the nation. Its northeast neighbor, the 
first district, is almost as much so; and in 1920 the 
G. O. P. won three more seats in Congress from 
Tennessee. This Republicanism of the east has 
several causes, but more than anything else it is 
heritage. None of the Southern mountain regions 
displayed enthusiasm for the Confederate cause. 
They considered it a slave owner’s war, and they 
owned few slaves: a classic instance of the economic 
basis of the Civil War division. Andrew Johnson 
projected himself into the world from the little 
mountain town of Greenville. As a homesteading 
Democrat, frowned on by his fire-eating cotton 
colleagues, he paced the Senate of the United States 
in the mad months immediately before the war. 
Johnson, the most magnetic man between Andrew 
Jackson and James G. Blaine, illustrated the spirit 
of east Tennessee: Union first; if slavery interfered 
with Union, down with slavery. Then, too, there 
are other economic reasons for this political attach- 
ment. Many protected industries with outposts in 
east Tennessee have convinced others that a high 
tariff is indispensable. This feeling is more likely to 
swell than to‘shrink; but it will be many years 
before Tennessee becomes a high-tariff State. 


WORD about the Tennessee negro’s status. 
There is no grandfather clause in our consti- 
tution. Colored citizens can, and do, vote. They 
constitute about a fourth of the State’s total ballot 
possibilities. In many cities they hold the balance 
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of power. To be sure, they are often bought and 
counterbought. Nevertheless, if they register and 
pay a $2 poll tax — their white neighbors must do 
the same — no one questions their right to vote, 
no matter how much he may seek to purchase it. 
It may here be remarked that “controlling the 
negro vote” is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Alert, intelligent, and well-principled colored leader- 
ship is appearing. It refuses either to be bought, 
bullied, or caught by catchwords. As this grows, the 
negro vote will become less and less of a menace 
and more a manifestation of citizenship. 


5 i tat a State of precedents, Tennessee has 
just shattered a very dear one—no third 
terms for governors. The State constitution forbids 


more than three successive terms, and since the . 


Civil War no executive has served more than two. 
It was broken for one of the most curious of the 
State’s products — Austin Peay, so poor a poli- 
tician that the people love him for it. In 1922 he 
sought the Democratic nomination. Everyone pre- 
dicted defeat. He attacked the organization; he 
denounced the road machine, the back-tax machine, 
the educational lobby, the inefficiency of a horde of 
placemen in the capitol. Few leaders helped him. 
Everyone predicted his defeat. So Peay stumped the 
State with a speech longer than the moral law. It 
was dull, full of statistics, and it took two hours 
and a quarter to deliver. But the people sat and 
listened. There wasn’t much applause. But Peay 
was nominated—and elected. Then came the 
strangest part of it all. Austin Peay did what he 
had promised to do. He found the State with a 
floating debt of $2,500,000. There were forty-eight 
separate bureaus, boards, and departments in the 
administration, poorly related, overlapping, in- 
efficient. Land groaned under heavy taxation. Only 
seventeen counties of the State had more than a 
five months’ school term. Roads were rough and 
fragmentary. Tennes- 
see was in the mud. 
The governor set to 
work. He reorganized 
the State government 
on business lines, cut- 
ting the forty-eight 
units to eight. By the 
end of his term he had 
transformed the $2,- 
500,000 deficit into a 
$1,000,000 balance. He 
had lifted a $1,000,000 
tax burden from land. 
In his second term 
Peay’s thoughts shifted 
from fiscal to social 
problems. He put his 


shoulders to the wheel 
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A 108,000 HORSE-POWER DEVELOPMENT OF THE TENNESSEE POWER COMPANY 
AT HALES BAR, BELOW CHATTANOOGA, ONE UNIT IN THE PLAN FOR POWER 
EXPANSION ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


of education. The same Legislature which in a 
fit of fundamentalist fury enacted the Butler anti- 
evolution law likewise passed the governor’s 
educational bill, which last year enabled seventy- 
seven counties — the total is ninety-five — to have 
an eight months’ school. Had Peay vetoed the 
“monkey bill,” he would have alienated votes 
needed for the slender majority the school program 
finally secured. Such are the sour choices inherent 
in practical politics. More money was needed for 
the schools. Peay found it through a tobacco tax, 
a ten per cent sales tax on all retail of the weed. 
His home town, Clarksville, one of the great dark- 
tobacco markets of the world, almost seceded after 
this tax. But he forced it through, and “snuffin’, 
chawin’, and smokin’” yield $1,500,000 annually 
for Tennessee schools. 


HEN there were roads. Cement producers, 
anxious to expand their sales, put on a big cam- 


paign in Tennessee, as in most other States, for a 


huge bond issue. The papers were full of hue and 
cry for bonds. Resolutions galore floated about. 
But the people didn’t want a big bond issue, and 
Austin Peay sensed their feeling. He built roads 
without bond issues. Since 1922, an efficient State 
highway department has spent $40,000,000 on 
permanent highways. By the end of Peay’s third 
term every major artery of the State will be 
finished, with a more than ample secondary net- 
work. And without bonds. A gasoline tax, an 
automobile-license tax, Federal aid, and some 
tobacco money have built these roads. Virginia, 
Alabama, and Georgia are following suit by building 
roads without bonds. Tennessee has pulled out of 
the mud. But the State needed the governor to 
complete his program. He felt the call. And after 
a bitter battle for his third term, he was nominated. 
Tennessee wanted the job complete. 

Industrially, Tennessee’s forward march is a 
thing of wonder. One 
usually ascribes almost 
all this progress to east 
Tennessee, but when 
one considers such 
mammoth establish- 
ments as Du Pont’s 
plant near Nashville, 
the fertilizer factories 
. = near Columbia, the 
, great new Ford plant 
at Memphis, and the 
multiplying hundreds 
of small mills here and 
there throughout the 
State, one sees that 
east Tennessee does not 
lack factories in the 
other grand divisions. 
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Nor is it fair to credit all growth in east Tennessee 
to Chattanooga. A $50,000,000 rayon investment 
is being made at Elizabethton near Johnson City, 
the latter so flourishing an industrial metropolis 
that in twenty years it may rival Chattanooga it- 
self. War-made Kingston has tremendous and 
diversified industries. Bristol, Greenville, Morris- 
town, Harriman, Jellico, and Etowah are growing 
like the green bay tree. Knoxville, at the head- 
waters of the Tennessee, is growing steadily and 
solidly. Athens and Cleveland have felt the magic 
touch of industry — the whole Tennessee Valley 
is aflame with progress. But as the instance of 
this transformation most familiar to me, I cite 
Chattanooga, a small but cosmopolitan industrial 
metropolis. In 1g0o there were 97 factories in 
Chattanooga representing $8,600,000 invested cap- 
ital. Their product amounted to but $10,500,000. 
At the end of the decade there were 192 factories; 
invested capital, increasing at a slightly higher 
ratio, amounted to $18,500,000; and the product 
was valued at $26,700,000. In 1920, 332 factories, 
using enormously more money, — $108,000,000, — 
produced $136,600,000 worth of goods. And by the 
middle of the present decade, 52 factories had 
been added to this total, $29,800,000 to the invested 
capital, and $24,000,000 to the worth of the product. 
In this quarter of a century workmen fruitfully 
employed had septupled: from 4,730 to 32,780. 
Statistics are proverbially dull, but those above 
reveal an industrial revolution. For argument’s 
sake, conceding that the 1900 dollar is worth two 
of the 1926 dollars, the growth is nothing short of 
miraculous. But the great gain has not been so 
much in figures as in the betterment of the quality 
of the product. Chattanooga’s industries are diver- 
sified — textiles, steel, lumber, leather, furniture, 
chemicals, and a myriad other items. Most of these 
were germinating when the century dawned. 


N 1g00 hosiery was made from raw cotton yarn. 
Today the common cotton sock has been replaced 


by mercerized yarn and rayon, for which topnotch - 


prices are being paid. These were first supplemented, 
and now are almost supplanted, by a heavy line of 
silks, originally the machine-knit variety alone; but 
now there are several huge full-fashioned silk 
hosiery plants which have made Chattanooga the 
premier city in America in hosiery output. With 
textiles have come allied processes— the city is 
the second largest mercerizing center in the country, 
producing thirty per cent of the nation’s total. 
There is spinning, underwear manufacture, hand- 
kerchief making, a remarkable carpet and_bed- 
spread industry, and many other variants. 

Or take the case of iron. In 1900 Chattanooga 
shipped out more tons of pig iron than of finished 
product. Today her industries are putting into a 
finished, last-word product 364,000 tons of pig and 


scrap a year. It comes in boilers, — Chattanooga 
stands second in the country in this product, — 
bathtubs, — the largest single factory in the world,— 
oil-well machinery, structural shapes, cast-iron pipe, 
plows, presses— a myriad of forms. Twenty-five 
years ago our raw pig iron was sold at prices ranging 
from $12 to $18 per ton. Today the finished product 
commands $55 to $75 per ton. In the earlier period, 
eighty per cent of the lumber went forward in an 
unfinished state. Today much of it is fabricated 
into refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, dining-room 
furniture, and bedroom suites before being shipped. 
This higher grade stuff has added tremendously to 
the municipal income, as it calls for more skilled 
labor — at greatly increased wages. It is an index 
of the South’s increasing technical efficiency; our 
industry, no longer devoted to making cheap goods 
cheaply, today is competent to produce, and does 
produce, quality merchandise. New England knows 
this well. 


ET Tennessee is but on the threshold of to- 

morrow. Her cities are within twenty-four-hour 
train service of sixty-five per cent of the population 
of the country. With the increasing depletion of the 
Mesaba iron range, the northern Alabama and 
eastern Tennessee ore deposits exceed any known 
in the world, save in Brazil and north China. Fuel 
underlies all our mountains, the Sewanee seam often 
attaining ten feet in thickness. The labor market is 


. good and growing. A network of railroads efficiently 


serves the valley. River transportation can lighten 
the burden on heavy-duty traffic. And as a final 
consideration, take the Tennessee River. 

This stream, formed three miles above Knoxville 
by the junction of the Holston and the French 
Broad, is today the most important industrial river 
in the South. Within the next ten years it will 
become the leader in the whole country. Rows of 
ciphers leave us cold. But when one considers that 
the Tennessee can be harnessed to develop over 
four million horse power of electric energy, one 
begins to realize what it means. Of this total of 
installed capacity, the river system is already 
equipped to yield 485,000 horse power. Applications 
are now pending before the Federal Power Com- 
mission for permission to install 1,431,000 addi- 
tional. Practically 2,000,000 horse power will be 
available within the next five years from the projects 
already built or planned. The mere installation cost 
will run $150 per horse power, so the dam and 
equipment alone will require $225,000,000 of 
fruitful expenditure. 

Thus far there have been five distinct series of 
power proposals. These are now before the Federal 
Power .Commission. As licenses bear time limits 
within which construction must commence, one 
can see that by 1936 the Tennessee will be half 
harnessed. Truly it is the Ruhr of America. 
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Ailing King Cotton 


By G. L. Fossick 


Nearly a hundred 





ING COTTON 
is sick again. 
Doctors are 


being called in or are 
volunteering. Diagno- 
sis is not difficult, but 
the remedies proposed 
are as varied as the 
physicians — official 
and otherwise— to the 
court. 

Southern industry is 
more diversified than 


fication,” 





‘* No canon has been more persistently preached 
and none more consistently breached than diverst- 
writes the head of Fossick’s Statistical 
Bureau and the publisher of the ‘‘Cotton Graphic’ 
of Memphis, in discussing the present overproduc- 
tion of cotton. He joins Mr. George Fort Milton, 
author of ‘‘Can Cotton Be Controlled by Law?”’ 
in THE INDEPENDENT for November 6, in urging 
that mere homiletics be backed up by action to 
reduce cotton acreage and promote diversification 


years ago, when wild- 
cat banking brought 
the nation’s business 
almost to its knees, 
when the great open 
spaces of Texas pro- 
duced annually lessthan 
some single counties 
produce today, when 
Mississippi was a wil- 
derness of forest, 
swamp, and tall grass, 








it was a quarter of a 

century or even a decade ago. Yet agriculture re- 
mains, as it has ever been since the advent of the 
cotton era was hailed as the Golden Age, devoted to 
that one staple. Individual instances of farm di- 
versification emphasize rather than modify the folly 
of the obsession. 

The nightmare of overproduction is again op- 
pressing the. farmer. Prices of the South’s principal 
product have crumbled, in obedience to the law of 
supply and demand, until they no longer reflect 
average cost of production. The word “average” 
should be emphasized, for the average cost of pro- 
duction can and should be lower; therein lies the 
solution if permanent relief is ever to be found. If 
and when cotton, the South’s one cash crop, is 
made a clean surplus, overproduction will be 
extremely unlikely; and if it occurs at all, it will be 
only temporary and give rise to no such painful 
situation as now exists. 

Withdrawal of millions of bales from the market 
and acreage reduction are being urged. Both of these 
remedial measures will probably meet with some 
success, but neither of them with that full achieve- 
ment for which they were designed. American cotton 
production is likely to continue to increase over a 
series of years; enlarged consumption is the salva- 
tion, and that will be possible only when cotton is 
made cheaply enough to be available to more people 
and for more uses. Only once in history, and then 
as a result of the World War, has underconsumption 
been the underlying cause of depressed values. The 
capacity of the world is equal to the task of consum- 
ing the entire available supply, but spindle capacity 


is in excess of the world’s purchasing power. An in- - 


tensive campaign to form cotton-holding pools and 
to reduce acreage is being inaugurated. The idea is 
nothing new. The cotton South has often met fact 
with expedient, and each time demonstrated that 
hope triumphs over experience. 


when Alabama, Geor- 
gia, the Carolinas, Louisiana, and a few counties 
about old Natchez in Mississippi were the cotton 
South, when the American crop totaled less than 
2,000,000 bales annually, editors were writing with 
their goose quills, and orators, untutored in the 
modern art of propaganda, were proclaiming that 
the South had “again been guilty of overproduc- 
tion.” They beckoned government, State or na- 
tional, to the rescue and proposed to hold cotton in 
warehouses and to reduce the acreage. 
Intermittently, for almost a century, the cotton 


' farmer has “again been guilty of overproduction,” 


and each time he has sought or has been offered the 
same nostrums. Acreage-reduction campaigns have 
never been futile, but whether they have ever justi- 
fied the effort expended may be debatable. Demand 
for legislation to control acreage, which was heatedly 
discussed at the recent conference in Memphis, is 
not new. The Memphis conference voted it down as 
intolerable in principle, but it still has aggressive 
advocates. 


OTTON is the South’s blessing or its curse: at 
once its hope and its greatest problem. Cotton 
represents about fourteen per cent of the industrial 
output of the South, but the $1,000,000,000 to 
nearly $2,000,000,000 derived from it annually in 
recent years are distributed among so many farmers 
that the average to each is less than $800 a year; and 
the farmer’s income usually reflects, not alone his 
own labor, but the earnings of his entire family. 
Cotton is not the only product of the South. 
There are mines turning out ores, coal, and valuable 
clays; granite, marble, and stone quarries; oil and 
gas wells and lumber; there is dairying, poultry 
raising, and trucking, sugar cane, rice, and tobacco; 
water-power development and extension of trans- 
portation facilities; there are blast furnaces, textile 
mills, and many other productive consumers, large 
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and small, of raw material. All of them are impor- 
tant, but, nevertheless, secondary to cotton for the 
reason that their operations are largely local in 
character; their prosperity, or the lack thereof, in 
many instances more or less dependent upon the 
purchasing power of the cotton dollar. 


M* ’S prime necessities are food, shelter, 
and raiment. Cotton supplies all three. Three 
fourths of all mankind are arrayed, in part, in cotton 
cloth; every stitch of clothing you wear probably 
has some cotton in it. Cottonseed products are food 
for man and beast. No other textile material lends 
itself so readily to the skill of the manufacturer; 
there is no substitute that can be produced cheaply 
enough or in adequate quantities to meet the refine- 
ments of a civilization numbering billions of souls. 
Cotton is preéminently the clothing of the masses; 
it has been called the fabric of civilization. Cotton 
plugs a wound or eases an aching tooth. One of the 
greatest components of high explosives, it hurls 
destruction upon the enemy in war, but is benevo- 
lent to friend and fallen foe. Cotton has yielded 
clothing for man, wrapped him in swaddling clothes 
and made his shroud, almost since the beginning 
of time; but it has been an important article of 
commerce hardly more than a hundred years. The 
genius of Hargreaves, of Arkwright, and of Cromp- 
ton in England and of Whitney in America placed 
cotton, which before had been scarce and propor- 
tionately expensive, within the reach of the masses. 
Since the great Industrial Revolution in England, 
cotton has become a corner stone of British wealth 
and has kept the trade balance favorable to Amer- 
ica, For a hundred years no other plant has con- 
tributed to meet so great a variety of the needs of 
generations of men. 

It has been said of cotton that it has built up 
peoples and riven them apart, brought to the world 
vast and permanent wealth, enlisted the vision ot 
statesmen, the genius 
of inventors, the cour- 
age of pioneers, the 
forcefulness of manu- 
facturers, the initiative 
of merchants and 
shipbuilders, and the 
patient toil of many 
millions. 

Cotton _ production 
has been a series of ro- 
mances and _ tragedies. 
The story might be 
more prosaic, but less 
jarring on the ears of 
business-minded _ peo- 
ple, if the South had 
relied upon cotton less 
for its prosperity band 


(Ewing Galloway) 





LOADING A RIVER BOAT AT NEW ORLEANS 


THIS LOUISIANA CITY IS ONE OF THE LARGEST CLEARING HOUSES FOR THE STAPLE 
OF THE SOUTH 


and made allowance for the highly speculative 
character of production itself and the uncertainty of 
the markets. Production in the last few years has 
varied from 124.5 pounds per acre to 209.2 pounds; 
each pound per acre, on the acreage planted this 
year, makes a difference of about 100,000 bales in 
the size of the crop. Prices of middling cotton in 
Southern markets have ranged, in the same few 
years, from less than $40 to more than $200 a bale. 
Assuming this year’s crop to be close to the recent 
government estimate of 17,454,000 bales, the differ- 
ence between its value estimated at the lowest price 
in 1914 and the highest price paid for middling cot- 
ton since that time, is close to $2,800,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the seed. 

No one-crop system of agriculture has ever suc- 
ceeded anywhere; it is too much at the mercy of the 
weather, insect pests, glutted markets, and disturbed 
political and financial conditions. It is destructive to 
soil fertility, and under it no plan of farm manage- 
ment can be devised which will give a maximum 
yearly use of tools, machinery, equipment, and labor. 
The returns come but once a year — a prolific cause 
of farm mortgages and personal enslavement. If and 
when the farmer is brought to understand that he is 
paying a terrific toll to a fetish, much of the un- 
certainty as to the market value of cotton will be 
removed. Cotton, like every other plant, must al- 
ways, in a measure, be dependent upon the weather 
and the soil and susceptible to insect injury — but 
not necessarily at the mercy of these things. 


Cr. trouble with cotton farming, as now prac- 
ticed, is that it requires too many acres to 
produce a given amount of cotton, owing, no doubt, 
to a too plentiful supply of land and a disposition to 
leave much to the natural course of events. But it 
requires practically the same amount of labor to 
plant and cultivate an acre yielding one hundred 
pounds of cotton as it does an acre yielding several 
times that quantity. 
The farmer who plants 
and cultivates twenty 
acres to raise the same 
amount of cotton that 
could be grown on five 
acres is not only wast- 
ing effort, but, in case of 
unfavorable weather or 
insect attack, is unable 
to conduct a successful 
defense. The average 
yearly production per 
acre over a_ ten-year 
period is approximately 
160 pounds; it ought 
to be three times that 
amount, or almost a 
bale to the acre. It is a 
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well-known fact that as yield per acre goes up the 
cost of production goes down. The following results 
were obtained in a contest for “More Cotton on 
Fewer Acres” conducted in 1925 by a Southern 
newspaper, contestants being limited to five-acre 
plots and required to keep accurate records of all 
costs: 


Number of Pounds Lint Average Cost 
Participants Average Yield per Pound 
per Acre 
27 1,241.0 4-7 
18 875.6 5.9 
32 730.6 6.8 
26 533-6 8.6 
3o 476.0 9-3 
30 352.0 10.8 
15 274.2 13.3 
9 133.0 21.4 


Average production, for the Belt, of a bale to the 
acre may never be attained, but the farmer who 
takes a pride in his work should feel humiliated to 
produce less. It will not be attained until diversifica- 
tion makes it possible. The Cotton Belt of the United 
States is capable of supplying all the cotton the 
world can take for many years to come; a bale to the 
acre this year would have been twice as much cotton 
as the world has ever spun, of all growths, in a year. 
The life of the cotton industry in the South, its 
vigor, if not its existence, depends upon the ability to 
produce at such a cost as to defy market eccen- 
tricities and to assure the independence of the 
market when its purchasing power is inadequate. 


es pail growing must return a profit; but 
if America is to retain its position as a source of 
supply, the South must be able to sell profitably at 
a price low enough to discourage alien competition. 
Foreign growing of cotton, which is mainly a prob- 
lem of labor and transportation, has been greatly 
stimulated in recent years by high prices; but there 
is no incentive for Great Britain or any other peo- 
ple to spend vast sums in development projects in 
other parts of the world if a dependable supply of 
cotton at prices low enough to be passed along to the 
ultimate consumer is obtainable in America. 

The South might seek and find prosperity in 
other things besides cotton, but so long as it remains 
absorbed in cotton, its fortunes must fluctuate with 
it. Before the practical application of the Whitney 
gin there was, quoting Daniel Webster, “more of 
wax, more of indigo, more of rice, more of almost 
every article of export from the south, than of cot- 
ton.” The South once led the nation in manufac- 
tures, but it surrendered leadership, real or potential, 
in many things for the lure of cotton. 

Unit production is a consideration just as impor- 
tant in the production of cotton as in anything else. 
Increased unit production has always increased the 
earning power of the individual and decreased the 
cost of the product, thereby enlarging the consuming 


outlet. If safety matches were made by hand, few 
could afford them, and the maker could earn less 
in a week than the machine operative in a day. 

Keeping profitably employed the year round is 
an important element. The man who labors seventy 
to seventy-five days on a cotton crop, although his 
labor may be scattered over a period of twelve 
months, cannot expect a year’s living in return. 

Men of capacity who undertake cotton farming as 
a business are careful to select suitable lands and, 
while cotton is largely a hand-labor crop, to equip 
their farms with approved machinery. They prepare - 
in advance for possible attack by insect enemies; 
they leave nothing to chance and are watchful of 
unit production. However, they come into competi- 
tion with another class of cotton growers, who, be- 
cause of numbers alone, produce the bulk of the 
crop— the independent near-pauper class with 
whom cotton is a by-product of large families. It is 
quite possible that if cotton production had been 
limited to those engaged in it who applied the most 
simple elements of successful farm management and 
whose vision extended beyond the struggle for mere 
existence, there would not, in fifty years, have been 
an exportable surplus. 

Present indications are that the current year’s 
supply of American lint cotton, including the carry 
over of a little more than 5,000,000 bales from last 
year, will approximate 23,000,000 bales. Consump- 
tion last year of American lint was about 14,250,000 
bales, the largest ever reported. Assuming con- 
sumption of 15,000,000 bales this year, a carry over 
of close to 8,000,000 bales, about twice what would 
be comfortable to grower and spinner alike, is in 
prospect. The carry over at the end of the 1920-21 
statistical year was in excess of 9,000,000 bales, 
consumption totaling less than 11,000,000. 


ROPOSALS to increase production per acre as a 

corrective for overproduction may seem out of 
place. But there has never been overproduction 
with relation to world needs, and overproduction 
with relation to purchasing power has never existed 
over a series of several years. 

The idea is not to increase the supply of cotton 
further until an increase is warranted, but to 
increase the yield per acre, thereby lowering cost 


of production, standardizing the yield per acre as 


nicely as possible, making it easier to regulate the 
supply to world requirements, and releasing millions 
of acres to make the farm self-sustaining without 
it — making cotton the money crop and a clean 
surplus. No canon has been more persistently 
preached and none more consistently breached than 
diversification. No wonder, then, that desperate 
well-wishers are demanding legislation in the form 
of a tax or a statute to effect a reform which it 
seems impossible — imperative though its need 
— to bring about in any other way. 
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WHILE DIXIE’S CHIMNEYS SMOKE 


Bsr os away down 
South in Dixie —”’ 
and the scenery has de- 
cidedly altered since 
these well-known words 
were written. Great tow- 
ering buildings have 
arisen where once there 
stood a few dingy offices; 
the makeshift sheds into 
which raw cotton was 
formerly gathered have 
been replaced by modern 
ginning plants, while al- 
ready the truck has found 
its way in among the 
cotton pickers. Although 
King Cotton still holds 
sway in many sections, 
the tyranny of his rule 
is at an end. Scattered 
throughout his domains 
are up-to-date mills, his 
palaces; patrolling his vast 
frontiers fly airplanes 





Birmingham View Co.) 








(Ewing Galloway) 
A MIGHTY POWER PLANT OF THE SOUTH 

THE TUGALO DAM AND POWER HOUSE BELONGS TO GEORGIA'S VAST SYSTEM OF 

WATER-POWER PLANTS SUPPLYING SEVENTY CITIES AND TOWNS WITH CURRENT 
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which destroy his enemy, 
the boll weevil. 

But if cotton still is 
king, other industries of 
the South have entered 
a new era of democratic 
prosperity. Mountains 
which for years have stood 
as a silent background to 
agriculture are at last 
yielding up their immense 
mineral wealth. Rivers 
flowing to the sea are 
waylaid and their waters 
used to generate light and 
power. Lakes are being 
connected into a system 
of inland waterways. Im- 
proved harbors are busy 
with an increase of ship- 
ping. In the city andon the 
farm altered sky lines and 
changing countrysides 
bear witness to the growth 
of the new South. 
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‘ONE OF THE BUSIEST CORNERS IN DIXIE 
LOOKING DOWN A MAIN THOROUGHFARE OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, TOWARD THE DISTANT RED MOUNTAINS WHICH HOLD THE IRON ORE THAT IS 
THE BASIS OF THE SOUTH’S IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
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NEW CHANNELS OF TRADE 


A NEW NAVIGATION CANAL, CONNECT- 
ING LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN WITH THE 
MISSISSIPPI, HAS GIVEN NEW ORLEANS 
A BIG ANCHORAGE HARBOR AND FACIL- 
ITATED THE EXTENSIVE SHIPPING 
FROM THIS PORT. IT IS A FINE EXAM- 
PLE OF THE MODERN WATERWAYS BY 
WHICH VARIOUS SOUTHERN STATES ARE 
STRIVING TO DEVELOP THEIR INDUS- 
TRIES AND COMMERCE 


AN AGRICULTURAL AIR RAID 


UPON THE BOLL WEEVIL, THE SOUTH'’S 
LITTLE ENEMY FROM MEXICO, A RUTH- 
LESS WAR HAS BEEN DECLARED. AS THE 
POISON DUST SETTLES OVER THE COT- 
TON FIELD, THE ‘PLANE LAYS DOWN 
A SECOND DEADLY CURTAIN, WHILE 
THE INSECTS WHICH HAVE BEEN RE- 
DUCING THE COTTON CROP BY HALF 
A MILLION BALES ANNUALLY SUFFER 
WHOLESALE EXTERMINATION 
















PREPARING THE FABRIC OF A 
NATION 


ACOTTON MILLIN GRANITEVILLE, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, NEAR THE SOURCE OF RAW 
MATERIAL. THE MACHINE HERE SHOWN 
PREPARES THE WARP FOR THE LOOM 
BY A PROCESS THAT IS CALLED “ TIE- 
ING IN.” WHEN A LARGE SPOOL IS FIN- 
ISHED IT IS REMOVED AND ATTACHED 
DIRECTLY TO THE LOOM 
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THE LARGEST SINGLE COAL PIER IN THE WORLD 
PIER 4 AT SEWELL’S POINT, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, PROPERTY OF THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


MARKETING THE GREAT 
TOBACCO CROP 


A KENTUCKY AUCTION FLOOR WITH 
TOBACCO IN PILES READY TO BE SOLD. 
THE FLOOR IS FOUR ACRES IN AREA AND 
TYPICAL OF THE MANY AUCTION FLOORS 
IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE ON 
WHICH THE MAKINGS OF INNUMERA- 
BLE CIGARETTES ARE ASSEMBLED, TO 
SAY NOTHING OF THE ‘“ HAVANAS" 
AND “ENGLISH BLENDS** GROWN ON 
AMERICAN SOIL 








KNOXVILLE ZINC WORKS 


| IN COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, KNOX- 
VILLE, TENNESSEE, RANKS WITH THE 
CHIEF INTERIOR CITIES OF THE SOUTH. 
| IT IS LOCATED ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER 
1 AMONG THE FOOTHILLS OF THE CLINCH 
MOUNTAINS, IN A REGION RICH IN MAR- 
BLE, COPPER, ZINC, COAL, AND IRON 
DEPOSITS. IN ADDITION TO ITS MINING 
AND AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IT 
MANUFACTURES FURNITURE, COTTON 
AND WOOLEN GOODS, AND MANY OTHER 
IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
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(Ewing Galloway) : (Courtesy Richmond Chamber of Commerce) 
UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE A WALL STREET OF THE FUTURE 
IN ADDITION TO ITS INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE, NASHVILLE IS ONE OF THE MOST THE CENTER OF THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, WHERE 
PROMINENT EDUCATIONAL CENTERS OF THE SOUTH RECENT BUILDING ACTIVITIES HAVE TRANSFORMED THE SKY LINE 
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(Wide World) 9 j ¢ 
THE GATE CITY OF THE SOUTH 
LOOKING DOWN UPON ATLANTA WHERE SKYSCRAPERS HAVE ALREADY STARTED AN ALTITUDE COMPETITION. ATLANTA IS AN IMPORTANT RAILROAD AND 
EXPORT CENTER AND IS THE LARGEST CITY IN GEORGIA 
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Iron and Steel in the South 
By C. M. Stanley 


HE steel and iron 
industry in the 
& South today is a 
growth of approximately 
twenty-five years. The first 
commercial steel produced 
from the iron ores of Ala- 


bama was poured Novem- 


In 1888, Birmingham, Alabama, saw its first ton 
of steel run through the furnaces of the Henderson 
Steel Company — and burn out the crude furnace 
linings in the process. In 1925, the same city pro- 
duced 1,400,000 tons. The story which lies behind 
these astounding figures, as told by the Associate 
Editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald, is as 
dramatic and enthralling as that of the growth of 

all other industries in this rejuvenated South 


Hassinger of Birmingham. 
However, the first ton of 
steel became historic be- 
cause enough of it was sent 
East to be turned into 
double concave razor 
blades, and twelve dozen 
razors and a handsome 
carving set which were 





ber 30, 1899. As a result of 
the humble beginning on that eventful day in the 
industrial life of the South, Southern steel reaches 
almost around the world in the form of railroad rails, 
soars skyward in the form of structural building 
steel, and sails the Seven Seas in the form of ships 
fabricated in the mountains of Alabama and floated 
down the Warrior River to the Gulf at Mobile. In 
1900, the Birmingham district produced 66,076 tons 
of steel. Twenty-five years later, in 1925, this had 
increased to 1,400,000 tons. In 1900, pig-iron pro- 
duction was 1,184,337 tons, and in 1925, 2,819,068. 
During the same period coke production grew from 
2,110,837 to 5,000,000 tons, and coal production in- 
creased from 8,273,362 to 19,857,000 tons. The ferric 
metal industry of the South is almost synonymous 
with the industry in the State of Alabama; coal- 
bearing formations underlie 8,400 square miles of the 
State’s area, and experts have estimated that ap- 
proximately 1,623,639,500 tons of red iron ore and 
25,500,000 tons of brown iron ore are available in 
the foothills of the Appalachians which jut down 
into Alabama. 

Up to the beginning of the present century, the 
steel industry in the South was nonexistent, and the 
iron business was a conglomeration — experimental 
and hopeful. Prospectors by hundreds were busy. 
Small companies were formed. Booms were created 
and burst in various sections of the South where 
optimists foresaw future greatness. Pioneers were 
engaged in ruthless competition, and land boomers 
were ubiquitous. A few of these pioneers survived 
and lived to see the development of such metallic 
centers as the Birmingham district, Gadsden, the 
Anniston and Sheffield districts, and the Chat- 
tanooga region. 

For instance, the first actual experimental steel 
to be made in Alabama was produced by the old 
Henderson Steel Company at North Birmingham 
March 8, 1888. That experimental run of metal 
consisted of one ton, and the temperature which was 
created to produce it burned out the fire-clay linings 
of the converter; so that ton of steel was the first 
and last produced by the company. Of the board 
of directors only one member is still living, W. H. 


made from that steel became treasured souvenirs. 

The final production of successful commercial 
steel from the Southern ores was considered a re- 
markable achievement. These ores are high in 
phosphorous content as well as in sulphur, and 
special processes were developed to get rid of these 
impurities. It was done so successfully that for 
twenty-five years rails rolled from Alabama steel 
have been considered equal to any, and they have 
been shipped to nearly every country in the world. 


N the metal industry the pioneers suffered 
greatly from lack of capital. Everything in the 
South seemed to need money; the iron, coal, and 
steel business needed it most and in larger quanti- 
ties. It was not until 1907 that the industry became 
firmly established, when the United States Steel 
Corporation entered the South and threw its re- 
sources into the development work. It was during 
the money panic of 1907 that one of the New York 
banking houses which held large amounts of Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad securities as collateral 
became embarrassed, and it was represented to 
President Roosevelt that if this particular banking 
house closed its doors, it might result in financial 
catastrophe for scores of interests. It was also 
brought to his attention that the United States 
Steel Corporation was willing to purchase these 
securities and relieve the situation if the President 
would give his consent, or at least offer no objection. 
Roosevelt agreed, and control of the South’s largest 
mining and metal company passed into the hands of 
the big corporation. Since that time a revolution has 
been created in Southern industry. Literally millions 
of dollars have been invested. Blast furnaces which 
used to produce 300 tons a day have been rebuilt 
and now produce 1,500 tons. Where only steel rails 
were formerly produced, great mills now turn out 
sheets, bars, plates, and every form of construction 
steel. A combination plant can produce either all- 
steel freight cars or all-steel ships. Another unit of 
the Steel Corporation produces wire and wire prod- 
ucts, throws the waste into a bath of sulphuric acid, 
and gets the resultant sulphate of iron or copperas. 
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The activities of the = p»y 
Corporation acted as a 
spur to all other indus- 
try. The plants at Gads- 
den began to take their 
rightful place among 
Southern manufactur- 
ers, and the wire and 
nail products of that 
region, the home of the 
Gulf States Steel Com- 
pany, go into all parts 
of the world. The coal 
industry grew concur- 
rently with the metal 
industry. The 8,000,000 Bh Gallouay) 
tons mined in Igoo had 
become nearly 20,000,- 
000 in 1925, but the mining was under vastly dif- 
ferent conditions. Within that period new mining 
towns had been built. What were formerly shacks for 
living quarters became attractive bungalows. Sani- 
tation was provided; every year prizes are offered for 
the best flower gardens and for the most attractive 
premises. Safety devices have been installed in the 
mines. The welfare of the men and their families has 
been safeguarded. Wages have advanced; excellent 
schools have been built; and communities have been 
established which can be pointed to with pride. 

Along with the developments by the larger fur- 
nace and coal companies came scores of smaller in- 
dustries to work up the iron and steel. Cupolas by 
hundreds dot the whole South. They turn out stoves, 
soil pipe, galvanized iron, roofing, structural steel 


shapes, nuts, bolts, bars, nails, wire — in fact, scores . 


of articles which can be made of iron or steel and 
save freight costs through manufacture close to the 
sources of supply. The South now boasts steel prod- 
ucts which include everything from the delicate 
drilling burrs used by dentists to the mammoth 
sugar-house machinery for some Cuban factory, 
or a giant Corliss engine for a South American 
electric generating plant. 


EVERAL things have contributed to the speed 
and volume of iron and steel development of the 
South. Chief among them are the proximity of raw 
materials and consequent ease of handling; salubri- 
ous climate, which permits much outdoor recreation 
for workmen, requires little expense for heat in win- 
ter, and demands less expensive residence construc- 
tion than colder climates; plentiful labor supply; 
absence of strikes and disturbances; convenience to 
markets, particularly in Central and South America; 
and the general prosperity of the South which has 
made it an excellent customer for all sorts of 
manufactured products. 
In the Birmingham district, on one side of what is 
called Jones Valley, is Red Mountain, practically 





STEEL MILLS AT ENSLEY, AN INDUSTRIAL SUBURB OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


eer = - solid iron ore. On the 


other side of the Valley 
are almost inexhausti- 
ble coal fields. Between 
the coal and iron ore 
lies dolomite. Coal, iron 
ore, and dolomite are 
the three requisites in 
making pig iron. In 
Alabama there are 
points where a rock can 
be thrown from the 
dolomite to the ore or 
to the coal. Nowhere 
else in the world are 
the three necessities for 
iron manufacture found 
lying side by side in 
this manner. In every other industrial field either the 
ore or the coal or the dolomite must be hauled long 
distances with expensive freight charges. Other 
things being equal, a ton of pig iron can be manufac- 
tured cheaper in the Alabama mineral district than 
in any other place in the world. 


| aloe being used in iron manufacture, coal 
must be converted into coke. Most of the coke 
used in iron making in the South is now manufac- 
tured in by-product ovens, which save the valuable 
chemicals and gases. The entire domestic gas supply 
of the city of Birmingham, with a population of 
237,000, comes from these ovens. What was wasted 
and went up in fumes from the beehive ovens of a 
few years ago is now a valuable product which heats 
the homes, cooks the food of thousands of people, 
while the ammonium sulphate goes into fertilizer, 
and the tar takes the proper route to yield its 
valuable coal-tar chemicals. 

The Southern climate has helped the industry by 
making living and working conditions more pleas- 
ant, and likewise by bringing into the South hun- 
dreds of thousands of new people in recent years, 
adding enormously to the consumer capacity to be 
supplied from Southern industries. New construc- 
tion of every kind within the last decade has been 
upon a scale which has drawn enormously upon the 
metal industries. From this condition the iron and 
steel business has profited greatly and has expanded 
much more rapidly than would have been the case 
if it had been necessary to create new and foreign 
markets. 

The plentiful labor supply and proximity to raw 
materials have operated in the metal industries in 
the same way that they have operated in the textile 
industries. Southern labor is almost entirely native 
American. The negro is the backbone of this labor 
supply. He is loyal, happy, and contented, and is not 
susceptible to the blandishments that are success- 
fully held out to so much of (Continued on page 599) 
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The South Pleads for Just Criticism 
By Edwin Mims 


of English in an important Southern institution 

expressing his surprise at finding so many 
evidences of liberal thought among his colleagues 
and students. Born and trained in the North, he was 
altogether unprepared for the state of public opinion 
he had found in a university to which he had come 
with something of a missionary spirit. “Why,” he 
wrote, “this community 


I RECEIVED a letter recently from a professor 


caricature of even the mountain people who are thus 
delineated, and that Miss Roberts’ ‘Time of Man” 
and Du Bose Heyward’s “Angel” are far better 
balanced in drawing the same sort of people. “Bar- 
ren Ground” is not any more significant than half 
a dozen other novels by the same author wherein 
the totality of Southern life is revealed, and with 
the same realistic and artistic power. To judge the 

South by the books on 





is, for all the world, like 
any representative college 
community in America. 
Conservative? I do not 


the negro and the moun- 


““We cherish all that is great in our history and taineer that pour from 
traditions, we seek to preserve those finer characteristics the press with astounding 
that make us in some ways a distinct people, we wish to regularity is just about as 


unten profit by the mistakes of the past . . 
Hi : —_o to avoid those extremes of modern life and thought into 
IS surprise 1S share which many have gone.” Thus Professor Mims of 


_ and we shall try fair as to judge America 
entirely by such books as 


by scholars and publicists Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, sums up _ those of Sinclair Lewis or 


who have given lectures 
in Southern institutions. 


what might be the moral credo of the South today 


Theodore Dreiser, or, in a 
different field of writing, 





One of the leaders of the 

Modernist movement in America expressed himself 
on his return to his metropolitan pulpit as amazed at 
the sympathetic hearing he had received from large 
audiences for his very advanced views on religious 
questions. The late Stuart Sherman in one of his last 
articles spoke of the “shock” that his ignorance had 
received when he was presented with evidence of “a 
veritable liberal rebellion” in the South. In his last 
public address he spoke with enthusiasm and frank- 
ness of the revelation that had come to him in recent 
months of “the breaking down of the unshakable 
stronghold of romantic introspection, sentimentality, 
specious chivalry, windy oratory, self-laudation, 
bourbonism, fundamentalism.” 

Caricature, satire, and sentimentalism — and for 
much of this the South is responsible — have so 
influenced the popular imagination that little is 
known of the men and women who are reshaping 
this section — builders of a new order in business, in 
education, in all that is most characteristic of mod- 
ern life. Papers, magazines, and books vie with each 
other in emphasizing the things that show the South 
at its worst. If literary critics emphasize the roman- 
ticism and sentimentalism of the writers of the 
‘nineties, they are quick to welcome the new school 
of realistic writers who, they insist, are at last telling 
the truth — the whole truth — about the South of 
today. Witness the popularity of Stribling’s “Teef- 
tallow,” accepted by more than one critic as the 
final revelation of the truth about “darkest nae 
see,” or of Miss Glasgow’s “Barren Ground” a 
evidence that realism has at last crossed the Poto. 
mac. I am not denying the worth of these novels 
when I insist that the first is an almost grotesque 


by Waldo Frank’s “Our 
America.” Some who would resent such criticism as 
one-sided and unfair accept the same sort of thing 
when applied to the South. 

As I read editorials in certain newspapers and 
weeklies, I have often thought that somebody 
might well write an essay on a certain condescension 
in Northerners that would be an exact parallel to 
Lowell’s well-known piece on foreign critics of 
America. If it is not condescension, it is downright 
ignorance and, worse still, prejudice. Immediately I 
realize that I lay myself open to the charge of show- 
ing the South’s proverbial sensitiveness to criticism; 
but there are times when it is not so much sensitive- . 
ness as it is righteous indignation that intelligent 
people will not take the pains to find out what lies 
easily within their reach before they indulge in 
sweeping generalizations. 


ET me be more specific and give illustrations 
that have come within my personal experience. 
Recently, in reviewing my book, “The Advancing 
South,” a certain literary editor of a prominent 
magazine made me out a martyr to the cause of 
truth and intimated that I would soon be looking for 
another job. As a matter of fact, the book was praised 
and indorsed by practically every Southern paper of 
importance and is now being reprinted in at least 
four of the leading dailies. In that book I attempted 
to assemble certain evidences of progress in the. 
South. I did not try to be comprehensive or ency- 
clopzedic in any of the subjects treated, but rather 
suggestive and typical. I might well have used other 
illustrations that had already come within the range 
of my observation or experience. Daily I am made 
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aware of just as striking 
evidences as any I cited. 
In writing of liberal 
editors, I made no men- 
tion of such men as 
Grover C. Hall of the 
Montgomery Advertiser, 
Louis Jaffe of the Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot, 
and George Fort Mil- 
ton of the Chattanooga 
News, all of them young 
men who have written 
with the utmost free- 
dom on political and 
social questions. I have 
had the opportunity 
recently to read for a 
month the last-named paper and have been im- 
pressed with the editor’s fearlessness, his progressive- 
ness, and his independence. 


(International) ' 


R take the University of Virginia as an illustra- 
tion of educational progress. Inheriting the pro- 
gressive ideas of Jefferson, this institution, after 
the Civil War and for almost a generation, passed 
into a state of decline. Under the administration of 
President Alderman it has gradually reéstablished 
itself, and, in spite of the niggardly appropriations of 
the State, it has gone steadily forward in all that 
constitutes a modern university. Of this fact there 
could be no better evidence than the establishment 
and successful maintenance of the Virginia Quarterly 
Review, which in its mechanical excellence and in the 
quality of its contributors and articles compares 
favorably with the Yale Review. It contains not a 
suggestion of the provincialism which has too often 
characterized Southern magazines. 

How many people of other sections know what has 
been happening in Nashville during the past decade? 
They all know about Dayton and have a notion that 
Nashville is at least on the edge of the mountains. 
A young English poet wrote an article for the 
Saturday Review of Literature not long ago in which 
he spoke of Nashville as a “byword in the States for 
comic provincialism,” and the editor of the Review 
ventured no footnote to suggest that the Englishman 
did not know. Many would think of Nashville as the 
home of Fisk University and the Jubilee Singers and 
not at all as the home of Vanderbilt University, 
Peabody College for Teachers, and Ward-Belmont 
College — institutions that represent combined re- 
sources in the way of buildings and endowment of 
more than $20,000,000, that draw students from all 
parts of the country, and that have faculties com- 
posed, in part, of men who are nationally recognized 
in their respective fields of learning. 

What I say of the educational institutions of 
Nashville and of the University of Virginia might be 





DEEP IN THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS THE MARCH OF PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 
STILL GOES ON UNHEEDED BY THE “POOR WHITES” 


said of other institu- 
tions and centers. Chan- 
cellor Kirkland, who 
for a generation has 
watched the educa- 
tional development of 
the South and has had 
a formative influence in 
elevating standards of 
work and scholarship, 
not hesitating at all 
times to speak and 

_write with courage of 
the limitations, said re- 
cently: 

There is no one 
fact so: outstanding 
and so significant in 

all the story of Southern higher education as this. 
We are now in the midst of a movement that is lifting 
all colleges and universities to a distinctly higher 
plane of achievement than they dared to hope for a 
few years ago. When the Association of the Colleges 
and Secondary Schools was founded in 1895, there 
were only half a dozen institutions in the whole 
South able and willing to accept its standards. Since 
then, in spite of the fact that the standards of the 
Association have been greatly raised, there are now 
nearly one hundred colleges and universities that 
have qualified for membership. 


There is a South that speaks through Cole Blease, 


- Vardaman, and others of their ilk; and there is a 


South that speaks through Carter Glass and Oscar 
Underwood. There is a South of ecclesiastical dema- 
gogues and one of enlightened prophets; a South 
that would put up in laboratories and libraries as 
a warning to its scholars, “Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther,” and a South that is willing to follow 
truth wherever it may lead and whatever it may 
cost. There is a South that becomes articulate in the 
propaganda and the paraphernalia of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, and a South that holds out a helping hand to 
the struggling people of every race and creed. There 
is a South of ignorant and criminal negroes, and a 
South that is represented in the excellent work of 
Tuskegee and Hampton and Fisk. In a word, there 
is a South of reactionary ideas and emotions, and one 
of progressive principles and plans. 


HOSE who would understand the South of today 

must visualize this conflict of opposing forces. 
The liberals have no doubt of the result. The con- 
servatives, stung by the evidences of a growing 
liberalism, are more vociferous and more belligerent 
than‘at any time during the past decade, but their 
citadels are gradually being undermined by the ris- 
ing tide of liberalism. The education of the masses, 
the higher education of the leaders of the fu- 
ture, the growing freedom (Continued on page 599) 
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The Negro and the New South 


By A. R. Lawton 


ACE instinct — some call it race prejudice, 
R’ and the distinction is not important — 

produces race problems in many places 
in greater or less degree. Outside of the South the 
problem usually concerns only whites, growing out 
of basic incompatability of old American stock and 
what we call the foreigner. The foreigner is an al- 
most negligible factor in the South; but one fourth 
of the South’s population is negro, and four fifths 
of the negroes in the United States are in the South. 
It is because of this that the negro problem is gener- 
ally regarded as peculiarly a Southern problem, 
and in so far as it is a widespread and continuous 


conflicts that have ever occurred in the South. It 
attacked negroes without discrimination. The South- 
ern mob pursues and lynches the individual negro 
accused, and generally guilty, of some very serious 
crime, and in rare instances, with its appetite for 
lawlessness keenly whetted, attacks members of 
the victim’s family; but the Southern mob does 
not pursue the race as in Springfield, East St. Louis, 
and Chicago, or in New York’s well-known San 
Juan Hill race riot. This does not mean that the 
negro problem is not vital in the South. It seems 
to be a curse inflicted upon it, not for any great 
moral sin, but because it was not so wise as its fellow 


problem from day to day, it is 
a Southern problem. Using the 
States of the writer and of THE 
INDEPENDENT for illustration, 
and the 1920 census figures, sub- 
stantially forty-one per cent of 
Georgia’s population is negro, 
whereas in Massachusetts the 
figure is only one per cent. If 
Georgia’s population were gath- 
ered into groups of a thousand, 
410 of each group would be ne- 
groes, whereas each similar group 
in Massachusetts would contain 
one negro and ggg whites. Even 
in Boston, where negroes are 
more numerous, the negro per- 





‘‘Where negroes appear in 
sufficiently large numbers to 
encroach upon the whites or 
to compete materially with 
them for jobs . .. or assert 
equality of standing, a negro 
problem arises,” declares 
the author, member of the 
Commission for Inter-Racial 
Cooperation and prominent 
Savannah, Georgia, attorney. 
But there is not so much 
basis for a race problem today 
in Southern industry, he be- 
lieves, as there is when the 
negro and the white man rub 
elbows as social beings. It is 
this vital situation that Mr. 
Lawton discusses 


American slaveholders who soon 
learned that slavery was eco- 
nomically unsound and a bar to 
progress and sold their slaves 
to those who did not see it. Some 
Southern leaders did see it later, 
but only when the number of 
slaves had so increased that 
emancipation presented prob- 
lems which they deemed over- 
whelming and insoluble. They 
were unwise, but they had pro- 
phetic vision. In 1856 Robert 
Toombs of Georgia delivered 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, an 
address on slavery, of which 
Gamaliel Bradford says: “No 
more persuasive, more manly, 





centage is only 2.3. With the 
foreign-element problem the sit- 








more human argument for negro 





uation of the two States would 
be reversed. Wherever negroes appear in sufficiently 
large numbers to encroach upon the whites or to 
compete materially with them for jobs, or where 
they appear in numbers in schools attended by 
white children or become important factors in pub- 
lic playgrounds frequented by white children, or 
otherwise push or crowd the whites or assert equal- 
ity of standing, a negro problem arises. The negro 
problem is not geographical, and it is not based on 
sectional animosities. It is a question of contact. 
In the southern Appalachian Mountains where 
there are few negroes you hear nothing of it, and 
in two Georgia counties where the entire population 
is native whites born of native parents, of course 
it does not exist. If Massachusetts should suddenly 
find her percentage of negroes raised to forty-one, 
she would have Georgia’s negro problem. . 

The Chicago race riot of 1919 followed a rapid 
doubling of her negro population. The mob fury 
was much more fierce and ruthless than any race 


servitude was ever uttered.” He 
declined to defend slavery in the abstract, but spoke 
from the standpoint of the condition which actually 
confronted us — the presence of the negro in the 
South in a state of slavery and in large numbers. 
He maintained that because it was impossible to 
transport them and impossible for the whites and 
negroes in almost equal numbers to live together 
on terms of equality, the welfare of the whole could 
be assured only by keeping the negroes in a state 
of subordination, and that of the various methods 
which might be considered, the continuance of 
slavery was the best, if not the only, way to 
accomplish this. 

What is the solution of the problem? The South 
gets much advice, but no concrete practical sug- 
gestion has yet come from any white man who knows 
the problem from living with it, who gets his facts 
first-hand, who propagates his opinions in an atmos- 
phere saturated with the problem, who knows the 
line between what the race instinct of the white 
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man will accept and what it will not for one mo- 
ment consider. When it is discussed, as it frequently 
is, among thinking people in the South, the con- 
clusion is that no solution is in sight which may not 
endanger the purity of the white race, and that the 
South’s task is to deal with it in detail from day 
to day as pressing practical questions arise; in other 
words, that those who appreciate it and, while be- 
lieving in the ascendancy of the white race, recog- 
nize a serious moral and economical obligation in 
meeting it — and they are many — must attack 
individual questions as and when they arise, always 
having in mind the creation of a healthy public 
opinion which is not based on the fallacy that the 
negro of 1865 is the negro of 1926, and that there 
are many able, sincere, earnest, capable, and public- 
spirited negro men and women throughout the 
South with whom they can freely and frankly con- 
fer and codperate, and whom they can help in the 
elevation of their race. With keen recollection of 
the trying days of the Civil War, of the great eco- 
nomic disaster which it brought to the South, and 
of the bitter memories of the cruel and humiliating 
period of reconstruction, the public sentiment of 
the South moves slowly; and even this slow move- 
ment is retarded by the fact that many Southerners 
are prone to live om traditions rather than on 
present-day realities —a tendency happily dimin- 
ishing from day to day. 


UT if the Southern white has no present solu- 
tion of the problem to suggest, the negro has, 

and so have many Northern whites who are con- 
scientiously hopeful of doing good to the negro but 
know nothing of the negro problem from personal 
experience and observation. The report of the Chi- 
cago Race Commission, based on extensive investi- 
gation and long consideration, is most informative. 
The riot of 191g brought the appointment by the 
Governor of Illinois of a commission-of six white 


men and six negroes, all residents of Chicago, to 
investigate the causes, report the facts, and recom- 


mend a remedy. Its report tells the origin of the 
Chicago race riot in the drowning of a negro boy 
who, while bathing in a section assigned by custom 
to the negroes, either purposely or otherwise swam 
into the white section; of thirty-nine deaths and 
over five hundred injuries, fifty-eight separate bomb- 
ings of negro houses, frequent clashes on street 
cars, various devices by restaurants and soda stands 
to resist the civil rights law, and de facto exclusion 


of negroes from recreation grounds and schools.. 


It was an excellent report in its conclusions of fact, 
the basis of which was that race prejudice against 
the negro was almost universal and could not be 
eradicated. But after this illuminating finding of 
facts, when it came to its recommendations — 
fifty-nine in number — these alone were substan- 
tial: (1) In future race riots or threat of them use 


white and negro police and white and negro militia. 
Imagine the result! (2) Eliminate brothels from 
negro districts. (3) Limit the sale of firearms. (4) 
Raze unfit habitations. The report showed serious 
shortage of houses. (5) Provide for the negroes as 
good schools and as competent teachers as for the 
whites. (6) On street-car lines much frequented 
by negroes place authorized inspectors at transfer 
points. (7) Appoint a permanent Committee on 
Race Relations which shall continue to study and 
to recommend. The remaining fifty-two recom- 
mendations were merely visionary, and may be 
summarized thus: “If you have race prejudice, sup- 
press it at once, that it may not influence your 
conduct or your thoughts. Thus free mixing and 
amalgamation will come, and you will abhor segrega- 
tion, greatest of all evils. You must never be unjust 
or unfair. Thus shall all difficulties vanish!” 


HE Booker Washington school of negro leaders 

recognizes and in practice accepts as an existing 
condition the white man’s insistence on segrega- 
tion, and neither manifests nor expresses a desire 
to mingle with the whites; but this is not true of 
the school represented by the brilliant W. E. B. 
DuBois and the Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People with which he is closely asso- 
ciated. This school insists not only on nonsepara- 
tion in residential districts, in schools, in churches, 
restaurants, hotels, theatres, trains, and every other 
place, but expressly advocates intermarriage. 

The negro offers his solution. His radical organi- 
zations, like the Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and its bitter organ, the Crisis, 
express his views, his demands, and broadcast them 
in no uncertain terms. Other negro leaders, know- 
ing that the whites will never accept these demands, 
either disclain them or quietly codperate with the 
whites in practical measures to meet the problem 
of today. The solution offered by the radical negro 
and his white friends who observe at long range is 
that race prejudice being unreasonable must be 
suppressed; that, except in so far as both races may 
from day to day practice voluntary separation, 
there must be no segregation in schools, churches, 
hotels, restaurants, theatres, trains, or residential 
districts —in other words, no distinction or separa- 
tion of any kind between whites and blacks; and 
that intermarriage must be sanctioned by law. 
The only result of such proposals is increased antag- 
onism and obstruction of the efforts of those who 
are doing their part to minimize its difficulties. 

There has been in the South for several years a 
Commission on Interracial Codperation, with mem- 
bership, white and black, male and female, in fifteen 
States and general headquarters in Atlanta. It 
includes many of the best element of the Southern 
whites and the ablest and most earnest negro leaders. 
There is a local committee in every county in which 
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negroes are not negligible in number, generally 
composed of substantially equal numbers of both 
colors and both sexes, who meet for conference in 
a spirit of mutual codperation and freely discuss 
weak spots in interracial relations. On the other 
hand, they realize and tacitly recognize unavoid- 
able differences of opinion on certain fundamental 
questions, the futility of discussing them, and the 
hopelessness of agreement on them. The organiza- 
tion is practical, not visionary. The general, State, 
and local organizations are actively at work doing 
all that available funds permit. They are investi- 
gating lynching and instituting prosecutions. They 
have secured no convictions, but they have every 
evidence of the beneficial effect of even unsuccessful 
prosecution, and the efforts of the Commission to 
educate public sentiment will naturally bring con- 
victions in time. It has paid the expenses of litigation 
in several flagrant cases of gross injustice in private, 
contractual relations 
between white and 
negro, and will con- 
tinue this work. It is 
using the printing press 
and other means for 
spreading educational 
matter. No individual, 
no commission, no or- 
ganization can progress 
in the improvement of 
race relations that dis- 
cards facts for theory 
and does not recognize 
these fundamental 
data: (1) Race instinct, 
frequently exaggerated 
by race prejudice, does 
exist in the white man, 
is particularly strong 
in British stock, and will manifest itself on slight 
provocation wherever the percentage of negroes 
Is not so negligible as to make contact infrequent. 
(2) It is stimulated by economic pressure, such as 
competition for jobs or depreciation of values 
in residential districts. (3) It makes absolutely 


(Keystone) 


impossible — at least with British stock — intermar- 


riage, social intercourse, free mingling in recrea- 
tions, assemblies, places of amusement, hotels, 
restaurants, and, where negroes are numerous, in 
railway cars, stations, and schools. It is even im- 
possible in churches. It is as powerful against fear 
of scriptural punishment in the life to come as 
against fear of statutory punishment in the life of 
today! (4) It may not make impossible, but it does 
make difficult, equality of privilege and opportu- 
nity for the negro in his struggle for life, liberty, 
and happiness, in which are included the right*to 
better himself and his family. 

Here are some of the serious obstacles to the 





IT IS IN THE CONGESTED AREAS THAT THE NEGRO BECOMES A “ PROBLEM *’ IN THE 
SOUTH. IN THIS BUCOLIC SETTING HE IS A GENIAL, INNOCUOUS CITIZEN 


proper solution of the problem in the South. The 
traditional view of the negro of 1926 as being the 
same as the negro of 1865, though there are many 
exceptions; the Ku-Klux Klan, sworn enemy of the 
negro, the Jew, the Catholic, and the foreigner; the 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
its mouthpiece, the Crisis, and their followers; the 
negro’s unqualified resistance to segregation; the 
consideration of the problem from the standpoint 
of conditions, sentiments, and prejudices, not as 
they are in fact, but as they should be in an 
ideal world. 

While the major phases of the negro problem 
do not usually develop except where numbers are 
large, the minor phases are almost universally 
present. For example, take Boston with its 2.3 per 
cent of negro population and its reputation as the 
negro’s friend. Are not the negroes mostly segre- 
gated into their own residential zones, with their sep- 
arate churches, shops, 
restaurants, andhotels? 
How often does a negro 
sit beside you in a 
Boston theatre? Is 
there an appreciable 
number of shops pat- 
ronized by whites and 
served by negro pro- 
prietors and negro 
clerks? Do banks serv- 
ing white people have 
negro officers and 
clerks? Do negroes hold 
executive or adminis- 
trative offices in the 
corporations and busi- 
ness houses of the 
whites? Isthere a negro 
member in Boston’s 
better clubs, or in social organizations maintained 
by the refined people of Boston? Do you ever 
meet negroes at the table when you dine witha friend 
in Boston? Is not intermarriage rare? Do negro 
lawyers serve white clients, and negro doctors and 
dentists serve white patients? In other words, are 
there not numerous outward signs even in Boston 
of race prejudice and of the inability of the two 
races to mix? | 

Do you realize what a hard fate it is to be a 
negro? Put yourself in his place. Merely because 
your skin is black, you are expected to go through 
life under almost insurmountable handicaps. And 
race instinct is so firmly implanted that these handi- 
caps seem permanent. How may we of the Southdeal 
justly with a large percentage of our population 
conscious of the grievance that, not through their 
own act, but by the accident of birth, they are denied 
equality of privilege? It is indeed a problem, and a 
serious obstacle to the progress of the South. 
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Readers and Writers 


AST June, when “The Torrents of 
Spring” was published, it was my 
pleasure to confess that the author, 

Ernest Hemingway, had enabled me to 
distinguish him from the surrounding 
Americans in Paris who contribute to 
esoteric Franco-American magazines, and 
now and then publish a volume in France 
which would not pass the vigilant scrutiny 
of American or English printers. The 
fact that one very great book, to wit, 
James Joyce’s “Ulysses,” was published 
in that manner had never converted me to 
the notion that any book printed in Eng- 
lish in France must necessarily be the 
masterpiece of an expatriate and mis- 
understood genius. When Mr. Heming- 
way brought out his first volume of short 
stories, “In Our Times” (Liveright), I 
felt that anything he had to say might 
well be said over the imprint of an Ameri- 
can publisher, and that he ought on no 
account to become the victim of that 
spurious fame attaching to books pub- 
lished in France and barred from this 
country. 

With remarkable foresight Mr. Hem- 
ingway made the supreme sacrifice for an 
American of his generation; he left Paris 
for a few weeks and rested his feet upon 
the barren soil of his native land. He 
rested them long enough to interest one 
of the oldest and most dignified publishing 
houses in America in two manuscripts, of 
which the second, “The Sun Also Rises” 
(Scribner’s), has just appeared in direct 
and apostolic succession to “The Tor- 
rents of Spring.” The latter, I may say, 
was regarded coldly by those who take 
their Sherwood Anderson straight, and it 
was even said that the author was that 
creature who is sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth, namely, a thankless child. Mr. 
Hemingway, it seems, was an admirer, nay, 
a disciple, of Mr. Anderson, and in paro- 
dying him, he was biting the literary hand 
that had been outstretched to feed him 
at the outset of a great career. It was my 
impartial opinion that this base ingrati- 
tude was a hopeful sign of conversion. 

“The Sun Also Rises” is a first offer- 
ing from the convert, for which I return 
thanks unto the gods who thus touch the 
hearts of wayward men. The aura of 
estheticism no longer lingers about Mr. 
Hemingway. Innocent of his past, one 
would never guess that he once toyed 
with synthetic heresies and bowed down 
to esthetic idols of wood and stone. What 
one felt as a potential quality of certain 
stories in “In Our Times” is here realized 
with masterly cunning. It all looks so 
simple! He hasn’t even a story to tell. 
There are no witty and no purple patches. 


By Ernest Boyd 


v 





Yet, when the book is finished, the reader 
has heard a story, his mind has been 
titillated by something which must ob- 
viously have been the author’s sense of 
humor, and flashes of scenes remain in the 
memory despite his refusal to do more 
than hint at what he sees. 

In the first place, Ernest Hemingway 
writes dialogue so effectively that he has 
merely to allow one to hear the sound of a 
character’s voice in order to plant him 
vividly before the reader. Those familiar 
with the particular world of Paris which 
is the axis of the narrative will further 
note with amusement how Mr. Heming- 
way has managed to introduce several 
easily identified people, of minor impor- 
tance intrinsically, but of dgep importance 
as typical phenomena. Robert Cohn, who 
learned boxing “ painfully and thoroughly 
to counteract the feeling of inferiority 
and shyness he had felt on being treated 
as a Jew at Princeton,” is something more 
than an impression of a certain American 
editor in exile. His portrait becomes at 
Mr. Hemingway’s hands an amazing 
character study. 


NOTHER figure who lives intensely 

in these pages, although her activ- 

ities consist mainly of having drinks, lov- 
ers, and passionate moments of sincerity 
with the author’s alter ego, is Lady Ashley, 
a perfect product of that postwar world 
of which Mr. Hemingway is the brilliant 
chronicler. After all that we have suffered 
from novelists intent on describing hard- 
boiled flappers, Ernest Hemingway comes 
along with his modern version of /a 
femme de trente ans, and we know more 
about the eternal feminine, model 1926, 
than ever before. If there are people who 
wonder why six cocktails grow where one 
grew before, this book’ will tell them. 
The consumption of liquor to the square 
inch in “The Sun Also Rises” reaches 
maximum pressure, and’ just as these 
characters would not exist without their 
frequent and generous libations, so, I 
think, Mr. Hemingway’s story could not 


be told within the limits of what is so 


. preposterously known in this country as 


“Law Enforcement” — meaning usually 
the illegal imposition of one measure. 

Mr. Hemingway is not merely a student 
of expatriate alcoholism, he is a bullfight- 
ing connoisseur, and when his group of 
tragic comedians arrive in Pamplona for 
the fiesta, he dwells with an expert’s 
affection upon every aspect of the affair 
without once giving the impression that 
he is determined to show how much he 
knows. He enters into the technicalities 
and leaves the picturesque to emerge as 
best it can, and it does emerge more truly 
and impressively than from any bravura 
passage. The reason being that the tech- 
nical details of a bullfight are no more 
and no less to the author than the details 
of the innumerable drinks and dishes 
consumed in the course of that hectic 
week. All these matters are equal in the 
sight of Mr. Hemingway, and with the 
utmost gravity, certain in managing his 
effects, he carefully records exactly what 
each person drinks or does. 


HE technique of this book is fasci- 
nating. When one is not swept along 
by astonishing dialogue, subtle, obvious, 
profound, and commonplace, — but al- 
ways alive, — one is listening to careful 
enumeration of little facts whose cumu- 
lative effect is to give them the im- 
portance of remarkable incidents. The 
description of Pamplona during the festi- 
val week is reporting of the most laconic 
type. We are told what preparations 
are made, we see the bulls being unloaded 
from the train, the peasants swarming in 
from the countryside, and we are plunged 
into tavern brawls and carouses. At no 
time does the author attempt to “write 
up” his scenes, but in the end one has the 
feeling of having spent the week there. 
In the midst of all this Mr. Heming- 
way never loses sight of his psychological 
déracinés, who so strongely merge their 
highly complicated modern selves in the 
stream of elementary consciousness. Re- 
mote as they seem from the setting, 
they are a part of it. Fishing in (Spain or 
drinking at Zelli’s, these American men 
express themselves, the curious syncopated 
rhythm of their lives, just as Frances, the 
American girl, endures in a nagging scene 
outside a café, and Brett, the English- 
woman, bares her soul in fierce moments 
of tortured feeling. Ernest Hemingway has 
so completely realized his types and mas- 
tered his medium that he triumphantly 
adds a new chapter to the story which 
Scott Fitzgerald began in “This Side of 


Paradise.” 
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A World in the Remaking 


MAN IS WAR. By ‘Fobn Carter. Indi- 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 

PAN-EUROPE. By Richard H. Couden- 
hove-Kalergi. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. , 

ISSUES OF EUROPEAN STATES- 
MANSHIP. By B. G. De Montgom- 
ery. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


$3.50. 
fe three men, like Jerome’s trio, 


are in a boat, and a leaky boat at 

that. One argues, with the naiveté 
of a philosopher, that they need most of all 
a new craft, all stanch and shipshape, 
christened Pan-Europe. Coudenhove-Ka- 
lergi even presents plans; but how to build 
it while the present one tosses on the 
ocean of events remains something of a 
problem. Solid land seems essential to 
shipbuilding. Carter, on the other hand, 
says there’s no use building any boat, 
because contrary human nature will 
punch holes in it to let in the water which 
is as full, but no fuller, of battling life than 
land walked by bomo furiens. But De 
Montgomery says, rather sensibly, “Let’s 
just keep bailing and sailing till we make 
haven. This isn’t the best of all possible 
boats, but it happens to be the only one 
we have. So we'll just say our prayers — 
I’m rather strong on religion as the final 
cure-all — and then fall to work.” 

Carter’s ‘Man Is War” is one of those 
smashing overstatements which command 
attention chiefly by the shock they present 
to the public. It is done with shrewdness 
and vigor by a disillusioned but not overly 
cynical American diplomat who rather lets 
the fact that man is a fighting animal run 
away with him. States, he concludes, must 
fight, like the wicked beasts in Watts’ 
hymn, because it is their nature so to do. 
All the institutions reared by men are 
combative, like their originator. There- 
fore, why delude ourselves and waste 
precious social energy by trying to work 
out plans for universal and lasting peace; 
the best that can be done in that direc- 
tion rests upon diplomacy. The League 
of Nations is a poor peacemaker com- 
pared with a handful of shrewd diplomats. 
Diplomats, long in the black books of 
public opinion, can look up again after 
this defense. 

Of course there are elements of truth in 
this argument from the Old Adam; no 
candid reader can disagree with John Car- 
ter in toto. Moreover, he has packed into 
his book pertinent information hard to 
come at otherwhere, and for this deserves 
all thanks. His observations on the politi- 
cal effects of various world religions are 
extraordinarily acute; his description of 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


the means by which the Roman Catholic 
Church holds its unique place in the world 
is an excellent piece of reporting and gains 
credence from its very conciseness and 
restraint. Nevertheless, his book is, funda- 
mentally, an overstatement. Some men 
are war, and some men are peace; and the 
peace men are gaining ground. Even the 
League of Nations, emasculated as it is 
by the absence of the United States and 
Russia, is a step in the long, grisly business 
of taming human savagery. 
Coudenhove-Kalergi presents, by con- 
trast, a constructive idea. He takes up the 

















(Courtesy Bobbs-Merrill) 


shattered concept of Europe and tries to 
patch it together. First of all, he squints at 
the map, noting — what many miss seeing 
—that Europe is not a continent, but 
merely a peninsula hanging on the west 
side of the Eurasian land mass, precisely 
as India hangs on the southern edge. How 
stupid school geographies are on that 
point. What created the illusion of a Eu- 
ropean continent was the existence of a 
European point of view century after cen- 
tury; when that point of view was pushed 
to the Urals by Peter the Great, Europe 
grew east. But now Coudenhove perceives 
that Russia, of her own volition, has left 
Europe to become Eurasian, with more 
influence east than west. 


UROPE is shrinking, also, as Great 
Britain is being pulled away from the 


European concert by the growth of her’ 


free dominions and expanding overseas 
interests, a trend emphasized by Canada’s 
refusal to accept the Locarno Treaties as 
binding. The correct attitude of Pan-Eu- 
rope toward Great Britain, thinks Cou- 
denhove, should be aloof but helpful, just 
as Bismarck’s was toward Austria after he 
had eliminated her from the North Ger- 
man Confederation. 


Pan-Europe is to become a federative 
union, initiated by a conference, bound 
together by compulsory arbitration trea- 
ties and a customs union, and crowned by 
a constitution after the pattern of that 
of the United States. This would provide 
for a Parliament uf two houses, the House 
of States with representatives of each of 
the twenty-six sovereign European states, 
and the House of Peoples, with three hun- 
dred representatives, each speaking for a 
million inhabitants. So much for the plan; 
among the obstacles to it may be placed 
language barriers, national ambitions, 
colonial interests, and the influence of the 
military caste. These are so powerful that 
they defer action and may outlive the 
dream of Pan-Europe itself. Yet it is a 
glorious vision, and Coudenhove is its 
prophet, perhaps to be revered after many 
years as the founder of one of the world’s 
mightiest commonwealths. The new Con- 
tinental Steel Trust shows the drift. 


FTER these forthright but conflicting 
advices, De Montgomery’s “Issues 
of European Statesmanship”’ seems ten- 
tative to the point of ineffectiveness. 
Nevertheless, in those sections where the 
author discusses definite situations as a 
realist, he is both informed and vigorous. 
Other sections are lamentably preachy. It 
is pleasant, however, to find in De Mont- 
gomery’s book no girding against the 
United States for its failure to enter the 
League of Nations or to scale down fur- 
ther its debt contracts with European 
treasuries. While the author thinks that 
the League needs the United States in 
order to solve the existing deadlock at 
Geneva, he indulges in no anti-American 
recriminations. Instead, he points out 
how much was accomplished when Ameri- 
cans did enter the European situation. 
Locarno, he concedes, would have been 
impossible except for the success of the 
Dawes Plan. His plea for American co- 
operation is based, not upon America’s 
duty, but upon Europe’s needs, which 
extend far beyond the financial field into 
all issues of international politics. 

Thus the doctors disagree, one recom- 
mending mild, homeeopathic treatment, 
another calling for a radical surgical oper- 
ation on a continental scale, and the third 
saying, “Let Nature take her course.” Man 
is not quite smart enough to accept the 
operation, but he is smart enough to per- 
ceive that what he needs to save for his 
heirs is civilization, not mere strength and 
vigor. Hence, the world is more likely to 
follow the hesitant advices of De Mont- 
gomery than it is to march according to 
Coudenhove’s trumpet or Carter’s drums. 
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DELUSION AND 
BELIEF 


By Cuartes Macriz Camppett, M.D. 

















The author believes that the medical 
profession will find a new field of service 
in promoting mental health, for a sane 
mind is as important to human happi- 
ness as a sane body. He illustrates his 
point by citing typical cases of the havoc 
wrought by a mistaken attitude toward 
life. This helpful and hopeful book is 
simply and clearly written and free 
from all technical terms. The author 
is Professor of Psychiatry at the Har- 
vard Medical School and his statements 
are authoritative. $1.50 





















PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
Mental Elements in the Treatment of Disecse 


By Epwarp Wyttys Taytor, M.D. 







“In addition to giving hints how to 
apply psychotherapy, the author has 
given us a history in epitome of the 
employment of mind control as a ther- 
apeutic agent, and this in itself is a 
matter of more than passing value. We 
all employ this particular therapeutic 
agent, consciously or otherwise, as well 
as properly or otherwise, and if we will 
follow the hints given by the author 
we will no doubt use it more frequently 
and rationally in time to come.” — 
Western Medical Times, $1.00 


























A PRESENT-DAY 
CONCEPTION OF 
MENTAL DISORDERS 


By Cuarzes Macriz Campsety, M.D. 







“Psychiatric experience has accumu- 
lated so much knowledge that might be 
of help to those in trouble that any 
effort to bring this to general attention 
will be welcomed. Much has been spoken 
and written with this aim, but rarely 
has it been better achieved than in this 
little book by Dr. Campbell. Its ex- 
cellence lies largely in the choice of 
topics selected for discussion and in 
the delightful manner in which they 
are presented. Clearly and simply he 
discusses the influences that determine 
human behavior.” — Mental Hygiene, 
$1.00 
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~New Books in Brief Review 


Debits and Credits. By Rudyard Kipling. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00. 


EADING these stories, one who 
dates back to the Kipling furore of 
the ’nineties is tempted to cry “Alas!” and 
“Deary Me!” And yet, I think, unjustly 
do we so repine. “Debits and Credits” 
has not the surprise, the complete, round 
satisfaction, the utter competence of the 
early Kipling, nor has it the poignancy 
and depth of “Puck of Pook’s Hill” and 
“Rewards and Fairies.” Yet it is com- 
petent and poignant — for the most part. 
A few stories are trivial and a few are 
marked by a kind of meanness, by a 
war rancor which is without nobility, a 
series of petty, venomous hatreds. But, 
with these exceptions, the stories are not 
unworthy of Kipling. Why, then, does 
one put the book down with a feeling of 
disappointment? 

I suppose one reason may be because 
this competence has reached its limit. 
There is nothing more. It is where it 
stood twenty years ago. Aging and ex- 
perience of life, sorrow and loss, hope 
and agony have added — nothing. The 
spiritual man has not ripened, the intel- 
lect has not grown and strengthened. 
Rather, the author has dried and hard- 
ened within the shell of his own compe- 
tence. We break that shell with high hopes 
—and there is only a wizened, acrid 
kernel there. And hence these tears. 


**e Ke *K * 


Short Talks with the Dead and Others. By 
Hilaire Belloc. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00. 


XCELLENT essays with plenty of 
the lighter sort alternating with 
sound, serious writing. Mr. Belloc is 
perhaps at his best in the ironic manner, 
unless one feels — as I do— an overpower- 
ing weakness for his moral verse. I like 
his few stanzas on the Nordic man better 
than all the fine irony of his essay on that 
subject: 
I 
Behold, my child, the Nordic man, 
And be as like him as you can: 
His legs are long, his mind is slow, 
His hair is lank and made of tow. 
II 
And here we have the Alpine Race: 
Oh! What a broad and brutal face! 
His skin is of a dirty yellow. 
He is a most unpleasant fellow. 
IIF 
The most degraded of them all 
Mediterranean we call. 
His hair is crisp, and even curls, 
And he is saucy with the girls. 








Well worth the purchase and perusal, 
this volume shows that the essay still 
lives and breathes beneath the avalanche 
of fiction. 

kK*kK*e*K * 


Miss Tiverton Goes Out. Anonymous. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.50. 

VERY fine, delicate novel by an 

unknown author, or probably an 
authoress — for this sure, knowledgeable 
study of a girl’s mind, which has about 
it a certain newness and distinction, 
could hardly come from a male pen. If 
this is a ‘‘first novel,” it is a remarkable 
achievement. It is written with poise and 

precision and undeniable quality. «4 


* * * *K * 


Up from Methodism. By Herbert Asbury. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
HE form of organized Christianity in 
which Mr. Asbury was brought up 
seemed to him — and doubtless was — a 
peculiarly loathsome form, but one 
hesitates to accept this volume as irre- 
futable proof that he has risen up from 
it. Certainly he has left it in one direction 
or another, and he is convinced that he 
now moves on a loftier plane of wisdom, 
understanding, and sincerity. If he were 
not so convinced, he would be more con- 
vincing. If he tempered his railleries with 
a little kindliness or human sympathy, he 
would be more attractive. “I find myself 
full of contempt for the Church, and dis- 
gust for the forms of religion. To me such 
things are silly—” and so forth. Brother 
Asbury may have risen above the sin of 
silliness or hypocrisy, but he wallows deep 
in the sin of pride. Really, he hasn’t risen 
very much above Methodism — he has 
only crept away from it to another wor- 
ship and a lonelier communion — the 


worship of Brother Asbury by himself. 


** * * * 


The Dark Dawn. By Martha Ostenso. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


S in “Wild Geese,”” Miss Ostenso’s 
first novel, the theme of “The Dark 
Dawn” is farm life in the Northwest. It 
is the story of Lucian Dorritt, a boy full of 
dreams and ideals, and of Hattie Murker, 
a dominating woman who would go far to 
satisfy her ambition. The descriptions are 
vivid and fine, her characters forcefully 
drawn. The book concerns itself with the 
married life of these two—a life of 
pathos and tragedy. And though the end- 
ing seems strained and unreal, withal it is 
an intensely interesting story. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


on November Io ostensibly to try 

Judge Georce W. Enc.isu of the 
Eastern District of Illinois, no trial was 
held. For Judge Encuisu, despite his 
rotests that he would 


= the Senate convened 


~ . 
Judge English “ fight all the way through,” ; 


aa differently six days 


preceding the time set for his appearance 
before the court of impeachment. “While 
I am conscious of the fact that I have-dis- 
charged my duties as Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Illinois,” he wrote 
President Coo.ipcE in tendering his 
resignation, “. . . yet I have come to the 
conclusion on account of the impeachment 
proceedings instituted against me, regard- 
less of the final result thereof, that my 
usefulness as a judge has been seriously 
impaired.” Since Judge Encuisu has re- 
signed, the impeachment court has no 
more jurisdiction over him, and the House 
managers who were to act as his prose- 
cutors have recommended to the Senate 
that the matter be dropped. 

By no means all of the Senators an- 
swered the call for November 10, many of 
them, presumably, feeling it unnecessary 
after learning that the impeachment pro- 

ceedings would be dropped. 

Three Senate Monday, December 6, is the 
Replace- és 

eens ate set for the formal con- 

vening of the second session 

of the sixty-ninth Congress — the short 

session which must adjourn at midnight on 





(Acme) 
THE UNITED STATES IN ENGLAND 
BY A GIFT OF MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN, THE 
UNITED STATES HAS A PERMANENT HOME FOR 
ITS EMBASSY IN LONDON. IT IS SITUATED AT 
13-14 PRINCES GATE 

















, ee 
—— THEY HAVE THE SITUATION IN HAND 
MAIL ROBBERIES HAVE CAUSED THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO TAKE A HAND IN HALTING DEPREDATIONS 
UPON THE NATION'S POST. MARINES HAVE BEEN DETAILED TO GUARD IMPORTANT SHIPMENTS 


March 3, 1927. Three of the Senators 
elected on November 2 to fill out the unex- 
pired terms of deceased incumbents will go 
to Washington in December. They are 
Davin I. Watsu of Massachusetts, who 
takes the place of Senator Wittiam M. 
BuTLER, appointed by Governor FULLER 
to fill out the late Senator LopGe’s term; 
Representative Harry B. Hawes, who 
defeated Georce H. Wi ttams of Mis- 
souri, appointed to fill out the late Senator 
SELDEN P. SpENCER’s term; and Davip 
Stewart of Iowa, who will serve in place 
of Senator ALBERT Bairp Cummins. The 
other newly elected Senators will not take 
their seats until the seventieth Congress 
convenes. 

Although the seventieth Congress 
would not normally meet until December 
5, 1927, there is a chance, according to 
dispatches from Washington, that the 

___insurgent Republican bloc 

Extra Session will attempt a filibuster in 
order to force President 

Coo.incE to call an extra session. Should 
this design be carried out, it could be 
made effective, of course, by keeping im- 
portant appropriation bills from a vote. 
Without money to run the Government 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1927, 
the President would be forced to call the 
Senate into extra session. The insurgents’ 
design in attempting to bring the Senate 


back to Washington and keep it sitting for 
as long a time as possible is to hammer 
away at the President in the hope of de- 
creasing his prestige throughout the 
country. 

Although Representative Witi1am S. 
Vare of Pennsylvania and Col. Franx L. 
Situ of Illinois, Senators-elect, will not 
present their credentials to the Senate un- 

, til the seventieth Congress 
Psat i meets, Mr. VareE seems al- 
rouble “ 
ready to be on the border- 
land, at least, of trouble. For in more than 
a score of Philadelphia’s electoral divi- 
sions returns showed that the voters had 
been unanimous in voting for the Republi- 
can ticket. Every Republican candidate 
received the same number of votes; not a 
single vote was recorded for a Democrat. 
In an equal number of divisions, WILLIAM 
B. Witson, Secretary of Labor in Presi- 
dent Witson’s Cabinet, and Vare’s 
Democratic opponent for the Senate, re- 
ceived one vote. During the official count 
of the city’s vote, the head of the electoral 
court demanded a recount of the votes in 
one of the divisions. The check-up dis- 
closed five Witson votes which had not 
been recorded, and three election officials 
were immediately held for grand-jury in- 
vestigation. No protests have been made 
nor charges filed, so that the electoral 
court has not undertaken any official 
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(Keystone) 
ANOTHER OUTSIDER 
MME. ALEXANDRA KOLLANTAY JOINED THE 
SOCIETY OF THE KAROLYIS, SAKLATVALA, AND 
THE COUNTESS OF CATHCART WHEN THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT REFUSED HER ADMISSION. 
SHE IS AN OFFICIAL ENVOY OF THE RUSSIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


investigation. The Committee of Seventy, 
a citizens’ group of Philadelphia, is said to 
be looking now for Democrats who cast 
their votes for Witson in some of the 


divisions which went unanimously for. 


VareE. Representative VarE and Colonel 
Smit of Illinois were under Senate fire 
during the early summer because of the 
huge expenditures made in their behalf 
during the primary. 

On November 5, the “White House 
spokesman,” President Coo.ipcE’s alter 
ego, announced that the President felt a 
cut of ten or twelve per cent in the 1926 

; income-tax payments was 
tg possible from the contem- 
rges Tax . 
Cut plated surplus. Accordingly, 
it was intimated, he would 
urge Congress to pass a joint resolution 
authorizing the rebate which might then 
be taken advantage of by those who still 
had their fourth installment before them 
—due December 15. Others who had 
paid their entire tax already would re- 
ceive a refund. Apparently, however, the 
President’s representative spoke out of 
turn. For on the following Tuesday, 
Anprew W. MEL ton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, announced that Mr. Coot- 
IDGE’s plan had been reconsidered. No 
rebate will be given on income taxes still 
to be paid this year, but it seems quite 
possible, according to Mr. MELton, that 
the President’s plan can be carried out 
next year. Therefore, instead of a refund, 
the reduction will be taken care of in the 
tax which falls due March 15, 1927, on in- 
comes for 1926. Secretary MELLON seems 
to feel that chickens should not be counted 
until hatched. At any rate, his comment 
suggests that since no one will know just 


how large the surplus is going to be until 
June 30, 1927, it seems not the part of 
wisdom to declare a refund this year. 
These two views expressed, the President 
retreated somewhat from his original 
position, stated that the rebate idea had 
not been final, anyway, and expressed the 
hope that the House of Representatives 
would find some method of affording relief 
to the taxpayer. 

A few weeks ago, when his life was 
threatened by a bomb hurled at the 
limousine in which he was riding, Premier 
Benito Musso.ini and Fascist news- 

...,. Papers throughout Italy ac- 
—- cused France directly and 
er Face . .. : 
indirectly of harboring plot- 
ters against Fascism and, what was more, 
of winking at their slipping over the 
border into Italy for the purpose of at- 
tacking Musso.ini and the smooth func- 
tioning of the Government. But now, it 
appears, the shoe is on the other foot, for 
French secret-service agents have caught 
the Italian Government red-handed in the 
sorry business of fomenting anti-Fascist 
plots in France and then trapping the 
disturbers when they appeared on the 
Italian side of the border. Beyond that, 
they have apprehended Commander 
Lapo.ta, Inspector General of the Italian 
police, masquerading in Nice under false 
passports. And, strangely enough, mixed 
up in the affair is Col. Ricciort: Gari- 
BALDI, grandson of the famous Italian 
patriot, and member of a fighting fam- 
ily said to be the implacable enemy of 
Fascism. 

Colonel Garipatpi. drifts into the 
rather messy picture in a somewhat un- 
pleasant réle. No one had suspected him, 


fiery anti-Fascist that he appeared, of 
implication in the Italian Government’s 
operations on French soil. 

Po a But after Lapouta had been 

apprehended and told to 
leave the country, he asked for two hours’ 
grace. It was granted, and during that 
time, GariBALpI called upon him. Sur- 
prised at this turn of events, the French 
police reluctantly arrested the colonel. 
Hours of grueling questioning finally 
caused him to break down and admit that 
he was in the service of Musso.in1 and 
that his particular job was to assist in 
perfecting anti-Fascist plots, denouncing 
those implicated after they had crossed 
the border into Italy. 

Not long ago, another affront was of- 
fered to France by Italy. In Tripoli and 
in Ventimiglia incidents occurred at the 
French consulates for which Foreign 

Minister Brranp demanded 
Pot rol an apology. This was forth- 
coming from Mussotin1, 
and while his apology did not include the 
GaRIBALDI incident, meekness because of 
the one affront is said to have calmed the 
French so far as the other is concerned. 
Nonetheless, M. Briann is said to have 
used vigorous language to the Italian 
Ambassador concerning the habit ac- 
quired by Italian officials of slipping 
across the border under false passports. 

Lieut. Georce T. Cupiny has hung up 
a ‘new unofficial speed record for sea- 
planes of 254 miles an hour. The previous 
record, held by Lieutenant DootiTTLe, 
was 245 miles an_ hour. 
Lieutenant Cupiny’s record 
was made in the R-304, 
which will fly in the Schneider cup races. 


Another 
Air Record 





(Keystone) 


HE AWAITS THE NEXT MOVE 


PREMIER BETHLEN OF HUNGARY HOPES TO RESTORE A MONARCHY IN THE LAND. ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT, 
PICTURED ABOVE, IS SAID TO BE HIS CHOICE FOR THE THRONE 
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Iron and Steel in the South 
(Continued from page 588) 


the alien labor of other sections. He has 
confidence in his “boss,” rather than in 
the walking delegate who tries to convince 
him that he is being mistreated and under- 
paid. When carefully trained, he makes an 
ideal workman in every way. During the 
World War, when the Southern plants of 
the United States Steel Corporation were 
engaged in shipbuilding, it was found 
that riveters and the hundreds of other 
workmen required could not be brought 
here from other sections, but that Ala- 
bama had to take green material and 


train it. A regular training school was - 


built at Mobile, and negro workmen were 
shown how to build ships. The manner in 
which they took to it was a revelation. 
The white labor of the South is likewise 
loyal to home and fireside and is not 
easily persuaded to become involved in 
the disturbances which are so frequent in 
the great industrial centers of the world. 
It is this characteristic of labor which has 
been responsible for drawing so many tex- 
tile mills to the South; and native white 
workmen will also be found in the metal 


. industry in great numbers. 


Convenience to markets is probably the 
greatest factor of all in the ultimate ex- 
pansion of Southern industries which 
involve heavy and expensive freight hauls. 
The tonnage magnitude of the metal in- 
dustry may be gathered from the fact that 
the freight originating in the Birmingham 
district each year is far greater than the 
cotton crop of the entire South. Nine 
trunk railroad lines enter the Alabama 
mineral field. Water-borne traffic is in- 
creasing every year. Long ago, the fur- 
naces at Sheffield in the Muscle Shoals 
region were sending their pig iron down 
the Tennessee River to St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati. The Warrior River promises to 
become equal to the Monongahela as a 
freight carrier. Seventeen locks on this 
stream insure navigation the year round 
from the heart of the mineral district to 
the port of Mobile. Coal mines along the 
Warrior’s banks permit their products to 
be barged directly to the Gulf port for 
ship bunkerage and export purposes. Steel 
rails float down the river to be placed 
aboard ocean-going vessels for the Pacific 
Coast and the Orient. Cast-iron pipe from 
Birmingham and Anniston — miles of it 
in every size — goes by water to Mobile, 
and is there transshipped for the extension 
of the gas mains or the waterworks sys- 
tems of Los Angeles or Buenos Aires or 
Rio or Tokyo. Steel plates, fabricated, 
cut, and punched, went from Fairfield in 
endless stream in the war days down the 
Warrior River to Mobile and were there 


_Tiveted together into great standardized 


9,000-ton ocean vessels. The barges move 
the coal, steel, and iron down the 
Stream and bring back the manganese 





ore, sulphur, and other raw materials re- 
quired for the refined industries of the 
mineral district. 

It is not without significance that when 
Florida was at the height of its building 
expansion, trainloads of steel and iron, 
slag, nails, wire, cement, in fact, building 
materials of every kind left Alabama 
daily, and that kindred products poured 
into Florida from other Southern States. 
It was significant of the manner in which 
the Southern States are supplying each 
other’s needs, and of the way each State 
profits by the expansion and prosperity of 
the others. This is particularly note- 
worthy in the metal industry, and since 
steel and iron are the barometers for all 
other business activity, the prosperity and 
development of the one has been concur- 
rent with that of the other. 





The South Pleads for Just 
Criticism 
(Continued from page 590) 

of thought and discussion, the habit of 
fearless criticism will gradually cause the 
strengthening of a better public opinion. 
Industrial prosperity will lead to a better 
average of living conditions and to better 
health, and will be accompanied by a more 
liberal culture. 

Critics from the outside ought to have 
imagination enough to see the tragedy 
that runs like a sombre thread through 
much of Southern history. It is an old 
story to Southerners and one that has 
been reiterated far too often by their 
leaders, but it has not yet been grasped 
by Americans generally. A section that 
furnished to the newborn republic as 
great a group of statesmen as ever lived 
fell under the leadership of men without 
imagination or statesmanship in the dec- 
ade before the Civil War—men who 
would not consider even for a moment the 
disastrous consequences of slavery, and 
who sacrificed a noble theory of State 
sovereignty to the demands of political 


leadership. A section which in the early 


years of the Nineteenth Century gave 
signs of industrial leadership, especially in 
the upper South, raised the cry, “Cotton 
is King,” and staked their social structure 
and all politics on an agricultural system 
that had in itself the seeds of dissolution. 
And then the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse began to ride through the ill- 
starred land, and the spectre of alien rule 
was like a nightmare to men of English 
breed and heritage. 

It is little wonder that hundreds of 
thousands of men went away to find in 
other parts of the country opportunities 
that were denied them in their native 
States, and that scholars, men of letters, 
and business and professional men who 
have played a conspicuous part in the life 
of the nation were lost leaders for the 





homeland. A people, however brave or 
resourceful, does not recover from such 
losses and limitations in a generation. 
With all that has been done much remains 
to be done by men who have insight, 
freedom, and faith. Statistics of educa- 
tional progress, however skillfully pre- 
sented, cannot conceal the illiteracy that 
still prevails in large sections. Thousands 
of the purest Anglo-Saxons are still held 
back in the coves of the mountains, in 
run-down rural sections, and in the slums 
of cities. 

This backwardness of the South in 
much that constitutes modern progress 
may not, after all, be so serious a matter as 
it seems. There may be a certain advan- 
tage in being out of tune with some things 
in contemporary life and thought. All that 
glistens is not progress. The South now has 
the chance to profit by the mistakes of 
others. America sometimes seems a weary 
giant suffering from plenty. Of what 
advantage is it to overcome the inertia of 
the masses if we are to succumb to the 
inertia, the decadence, the disillusionment 
of the sophisticated? How is the intoler- 
ance, the bigotry of the backward any 
worse than the intolerance, the bigotry 
of the radical intellectuals? 

If I have any right to speak from and 
for the Southern people, I should say that 
we cherish all that is great in our history 
and traditions, we seek to preserve those 
finer characteristics that make us in some 
ways a distinct people, we wish to profit 
by the mistakes of the past which have 
seriously impaired our progress and to 
struggle against the limitations that have 
been a tremendous handicap, and we shall 
try to avoid those extremes of modern life 
and thought into which many have gone. 
No one need leave the South to find 
larger and more creative opportunities in 
any sphere of human endeavor. ; 
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St. Helena Island, S. C. 
Those desiring rest in good climate and de- 
lightful sea air, or convalescents requiring 
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BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 


plains our service to Authors. 
Send for it now 
THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 
254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 
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BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 
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Juveniles 
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* BOOKSTORE + 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 


A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 
ested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, II1., U. S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
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‘Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue New TENNESSEE. I. Why is Tennessee called 
the Volunteer State? In what way is it three States 
in one? Explain the reference to the Ruhr. 2. Study 
carefully the map of Tennessee and describe the 
topographical characteristics of che State, indicating 
the main natural divisions. Discuss the influence 
which geography has upon the life of man, illustrat- 
ing your points concretely from your own experience. 
3. Explain the phrase “Dixie Gaul.” Why is it 
applicable here? Where and how did the name Dixie 
originate? 4. Compare the political situation in 
Tennessee with that in your own State. Why are the 
Democrats called Jeffersonians? For what do the 
letters G. O. P. stand? 5. Explain the term “grand- 
father clause.” 6. Tell orally the story of Austin 
Peay. 8. Discuss the situation of the negro in Ten- 
nessee as regards his voting privileges. 9. Select for 
detailed investigation some industrial development 
in Tennessee and write a report on what you find. 

Aine Kinc Corton. 1. Explain the paradoxical 
statement that the permanent cure for overproduc- 
tion of cotton lies in increasing the production per 
acre. 2. What practical methods can you suggest for 
attacking this problem? (Take particular pains in 
the working out of this answer, bearing in mind 
whatever you have learned of economic laws and the 
principles of sociology.) 3. What brief historical 
glimpses does the author give us in this article to 
substantiate his statement that cotton production 
has been a series of romances and tragedies? Select 
one of these for amplification and elaboration in a 
written composition. 4. Explain the statement that 
“the capacity of the world is equal to the task of 
consuming the entire available supply, but spindle 
capacity is in excess of the world’s purchasing 
power.” 5. List as many uses of cotton as you can 
think of. How has it “built up peoples and riven 
them apart?” 6. Where else is cotton grown in large 
quantities except in the United States? 

Tue NEGRO AND THE New Soutu. 1. Trace the 
history of the negro in America from the beginning of 
the slave trade through the period of the Civil War. 
Show why the bulk of the negro population has cen- 
tered in the South rather than in the North or the 
West of the United States. In what way has the his- 
tory of the negro been linked up with the develop- 
ment of the cotton industry? 2. What efforts are 
being made by thinking people to deal with the 
racial problem today? 3. Discuss the arguments for 
and against the segregation of the whites and the 
blacks. In approaching this question, make an en- 
deavor to be as fair-minded and unbiased as possible, 
without sentimentality, yet recognizing the facts of 
race prejudice as they exist. 4. Describe the progress 
that the negro has made since 1865. 5. How does the 
racial problem differ for the negro and for the Euro- 
pean “foreigner”? 

Tue SoutH Pieaps For Just Criticism. 1. In 
what way has the South not been receiving “just 
criticism?” How could Northern editors and critics 
reply to Mr. Mims’s expression of “righteous indig- 


- nation”? 2, What books or articles have you read in 


the last few months that deal with the South, its 
people and its problems? To what extent has your 
personal attitude been molded by these writings? 
Have you found your opinions somewhat altered as 
you have read these articles in THE INDEPENDENT? 
In what ways ? 3. Identify Cole Blease, Vardaman, 
Carter Glass, Oscar Underwood, Tuskegee, Hamp- 
ton, Fisk. 4. Why would it be unfair:to judge Amer- 
ica entirely by such books as those of Sinclair Lewis 
or Theodore Dreiser? 5. What things are aiding the 
South to make progress, and what are holding it 
back? 6. What was the “agricultural system that 
had in itself the seeds of dissolution”? 
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| P. O. Box 2602-B, San Francisco, Calif. 
To anyone interested in the voting 
question, I will send free, to any address 


a leaflet describing a new method of 


voting —concurrent voting, a method that is based on 

an entirely different principle from any now in use. 

WILLIAM CROCKER 
Box 314 


Prescott Arizona 


AUTOGRAPHS .of Famous Persons bought 
and sold. Free weekly 
lists sent on request. 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 4oth St. New York, N. Y. 


STAM PS 1,000 fine postage 
stamps, all different, 
$1.00. Stamp collections bought. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN 
135 West 42nd Street New York City 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 
15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLD LONDON Roap HAsTINGs, ENGLAND 














DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Engraved with Your Name — fifty for $5.00 
$8.50 a hundred — Samples sent for inspection 
LEONARD H. ISERN 


53 East 38th Street New York 





Real Career in advertising, selling, and business 
writing for resourceful, well-trained men 

and women. Write for prospectus of P. 1 Coachi 

Service (given by mail), based on 25 years in business and 

educational work. Have trained hundreds for responsibl 

positions. 

HALL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Box 614, Easton, Pa. 











Books of All Publishers 


Let us send you our ca es and announce- 
ments of new ks 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 





the country book shop 
on the post road 
greenwich, conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books for ven. 





Lovely old family house, per- , 
Water-Front Home (27°, 216 cite et isa 
provements, on one of the choicest sites on Peconic Bay, 
one-half mile from Southold, Long Island, is now offered 
for sale. For description, pictures, and terms apply to 


RS. J. N. HALLOCK 
Southold Long Island 








CHATTANOOGA — in 


the 


heart of the Advancing South 





The “Dynamo of Dixie” is known as Scenic, 
Historic and Industrial Centre of the Southland 





No alone for geographical location, but 
because of its resources and poten- 
tialities, Chattanooga has a firm abiding 
place in the heart of the Advancing South 
—for nature with a lavish hand has 
bestowed upon it every element and every 
advantage necessary to maintain such a 
position. 


As an industrial center, Chattanooga has 
the essential prerequisites for profitable 
manufacturing: Abundant raw materials, 
cheap power, temperate climate, excellent 
transportation facilities and efficient man- 
power. 





Chattanooga is in the very midst of present and 

contemplated hydro-electric developments along 

the mighty Tennessee River. Muscle Shoals is in 
Chattanooga's back yard 


Because of the proximity of Muscle Shoals; 
and with 270,000 h.p. from other develop- 
ments now available, applications for 
92,000 h.p. pending before the Federal 
ower Commission and 2,000,000 h.p. 
planned through other developments along 
the Tennessee, Chattanooga is a mighty 
hydro-electric center. a 


About Chattanooga is a vast and fertile 
area of coal, iron, copper, zinc, bauxite 
and other mineral deposits, supplemented 
by an enormous output of cement, silk, 
cotton and woolen textiles, cottonseed 
pulp, leather, hardwood lumber and other 








commodities essential for the completion 
of countless products. 


Universal recognition has been given 
Chattanooga as a great manufacturing 
center, because of its extensive and diver- 
sified industrial activities. There are over 
382 plants producing around 1,350 different 
articles and the city’s industrial achieve- 
ments are a matter of pride, for it ranks 
first in the United States in oil well 
machinery; second in hosiery output, 
refrigerators and boiler production, while 
it leads the South in originating goods for 
export, mercerizing, gas ranges, cedar 
chests, sawmill machinery, woolen goods, 
plows, and is firmly established in the 
manufacturing of numerous other staple 
and essential commodities. 





At Chattanooga are such famous scenic and his- . 

toric points as Lookout Mountain, Signal Moun- 

tain, Missionary Ridge, Cameron Hill, Chicka- 
mauga Battlefields 


With one-third (U. S. Census Bureau 
Report) the population of the United 
States within an extreme of twenty-four 
hours’ ride by rail and with unsurpassed 
railroad facilities, Chattanooga is an ideal 
distributing point. Chattanooga-made 
goods are well-known in foreign lands and 
her export trade is enormous. 


The cultural advantages of Chattanooga 
measure up to the national standard, as 











evidenced by the superior educational 
facilities provided, the magnificent 
churches, the maintenance of Grand 
Opera annually, the erection of a million 
dollar memorial auditorium and installa- 
tion in this auditorium of an organ which 
the great Lemare, Chattanooga’s munic- 
ipal organist, declares, ‘‘is undoubtedly 
one of the most wonderful instruments in 
the country.” 





Chattanooga is the kind of a city that builds one 

of the three greatest auditoriums in America, 

installs therein a great Austin organ and engages 

the world s greatest organ virtuoso — Edwin H 
Lemare — as municipal organist 


Every trail, point, mountain, valley, 
battlefield and ridge teems with Indian 
lore and is rich in historic tradition. In 
addition to its unlimited resources for 
utility and vast production, Chattanooga 
has been favored with matchless scenic 
beauty. Surrounding the humming city 
and peaceful valleys are mountain heights 
robed in clouds, naked cliffs and wooded 
gorges, stately palisades and majestic 
canyons, fretted and pierced by the wind- 
ing Tennessee, and merging into panoramic 
views of such marvellous charm and 
grandeur that in their presence words 
become as mere shadows before a mighty 
substance. 

Complete information about Chatta- 

nooga will be gladly furnished on re- 

quest. Manufacturers and concerns in 

all lines of business are invited to write 

for a complete analysis of the advan- 

tages and resources of Chattanooga as 

applied to their particular business. 


CHATTANOOGA 


COMMUNITY ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


801 Broad Street 


Chattanooga yy Tennessee 








Moccasin Bend from Logkout Mountain — one of Chattanooga's superb scenic wonders 




















